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History  of  Bethesda  Memmonite  Church 


Foreword 

One  day  in  December,  1973,  Mrs.  Maurice  Janzen  called  me  to  say  that  the  Church  Centennial 
Committee  would  like  for  me  to  write  a history  of  the  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church.  I agreed  that  it 
was  a project  that  should  be  attempted  by  someone.  I was  not  so  sure  that  I was  that  person.  I agreed, 
however,  to  see  what  materials  might  be  available;  and  to  my  pleasant  surprise,  have  found  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  in  the  form  of  handwritten  notes  concerning  the  earliest  years, 
diaries,  early  church  record  books,  and  newspaper  clippings.  I have  tried  to  document  the  source  of 
my  information  where  this  can  be  specifically  done.  I would  like  to  acknowledge,  in  addition,  the 
valuable  information  gained  in  conversations  with  neighbor  B.  A.  Friesen  and  Rev.  A.  W.  Friesen,  as 
well  as  my  own  recollections  of  conversations  about  the  early  years  in  our  family  when  I was  growing 
up. 

Mrs.  Melvin  Kroeker  typed  the  first  chapter  in  manuscript  form.  Further,  I must  acknowledge  the 
assistance  given  me  by  my  sister,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Heath,  who  somehow  managed  to  decipher  much  of  the 
remainder  of  the  manuscript  and  put  it  through  a typewriter.  She  also  made  valuable  suggestions 
concerning  sentence  structure  and  grammar.  Any  remaining  grammatical  errors  are  my  sole 
responsibility. 

Finally,  my  wife  Amelia  did  what  typing  remained  to  be  done,  she  often  acted  as  a “sounding 
board”  for  what  I had  written  and  without  her  constant  encouragement  the  task  might  never  have 
been  completed. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  received  in  delving  into  the  material  was  that  the  story  of  the  church 
is  to  a considerable  degree  a story  of  how  the  church  meets  changes:  Changes  either  forced  upon  it 
from  the  outside,  or  changes  brought  about  from  within  the  brotherhood.  The  story  of  the  church  is  a 
story  of  people  interacting  with  other  people  in  the  light  of  their  understanding  of  God’s  directing 
Spirit.  As  such,  names  must  be  used  where  the  record  is  clear:  however,  I would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  names  that  appear  are,  so  to  speak,  only  the  tip  of  the  iceburg 
which  floats  beneath  the  surface.  How  much  the  influence  of  wives  or  mothers,  or  the  encouraging 
word  from  some  unknown  person  has  influenced  the  course  of  action  can  not  be  fully  recorded. 

The  writer  of  history,  I suppose,  should  leave  to  others  the  interpretation  of  history.  I have  not 
always  done  so.  I have  tried  to  discover  the  reasons  and  motives  behind  the  overt  actions,  by  quoting 
from  those  involved,  where  possible,  and  letting  the  words  of  these  people  reveal  the  inner  spirit. 
Where  I have  drawn  inferences  or  interpreted  from  the  record,  I have  tried  to  clearly  indicate  this, 
leaving  the  reader  free  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

This  history  of  the  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  is  not  intended  to  be  the  final  history.  More 
material  in  the  form  of  diaries  or  church  records  may  come  to  light  for  someone  else  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  years.  Also  the  recent  years  may  be  too  recent  to  view  objectively.  But  a 
beginning  should  be  attempted.  May  this  attempt  be  accepted  in  this  light. 
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CHAPTER  I - 1874-1900  THE  FIRST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 


THE  EARLIEST  YEARS 

Anno  Domini  1874:  in  July  Alexander  Graham  Bell  demonstrated  his  new  invention,  the  electric 
telephone,  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States;  in  the  Black  Hills  of  the  Dakotas  there  was 
such  a mad  clamor  from  gold  hungry  Americans  that  the  Army  was  ordered  to  make  a reconnaisance 
into  the  Black  Hills  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1868  with  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians.  In 
South  Russia  the  Mennonites,  a people  with  a long  history  of  persecution  for  their  faith,  were  again 
thinking  of  emigrating,  because  the  privileges  promised  them  by  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia  were  in 
danger  of  being  taken  from  them.  The  change  in  policy  that  they  found  most  intolerable  was  the  one 
requiring  military  service  in  the  Russian  Army.  Enough  has  been  written  elsewhere  of  their  years  in 
South  Russia  and  the  factors  leading  to  the  point  of  departure  that  we  shall  not  elaborate  on  that,  but 
pick  up  our  story  with  a group  of  Mennonites  who  left  South  Russia  in  July  of  1874.  After  a train  ride 
of  six  days1  they  entered  Germany  July  24  according  to  the  Julian  calendar.  After  another  2 days  on 
the  road  they  arrived  in  Hamburg,  where  they  remained  three  days  before  embarking  on  the  ship  the 
Teutonia.  During  the  ocean  voyage  of  eleven  days  a fire  broke  out  in  the  boiler  room  as  a result  of  an 
overheated  boiler.  The  fire  was  extinguished  and  the  voyage  successfully  completed  to  Castle  Garden 
in  New  York  Harbor  where  the  immigrants  remained  for  three  days.  After  a four  day  train  trip  a large 
number  of  families  arrived  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska  where  they  were  housed  in  pavilions  used  for  fair 
exhibits.  An  immigrant  house  was  built  for  the  settlers  while  there,  as  the  pavilions  were  needed  for 
fair  exhibits.  This  was  in  the  area  where  the  State  Fair  grounds  are  now  located.  Here  the  immigrants 
lived  while  land  agents  employed  by  the  various  railroad  companies  showed  them  different  locations 
and,  in  competition  with  each  other,  tried  to  persuade  these  immigrants  to  settle  on  the  lands 
controlled  by  their  respective  companies.  The  Kansas  agent,  Mr.  C.  B.  Schmidt,  was  successful  in 
getting  the  majority  to  purchase  land  and  move  to  Kansas  on  land  owned  by  the  Santa  Fe  railroad. 

Those  who  had  chosen  to  remain  in  Nebraska  purchased  oxen  and  other  livestock  to  be  driven 
overland  along  the  railroad  right  of  way  to  Sutton.  The  women  and  children  and  men  who  were  not 
needed  for  this  work  rode  the  train  to  Sutton,  arriving  there  October  12. 2 Dates  from  here  on  and 
including  this  one  are  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar.  The  overland  trip  with  oxen  from  Sutton 
required  a night’s  stay  on  the  way  and  the  Immigrant  House  built  by  the  railroad  Co.  on  the  SW  corner 
of  sec.  33  township  ION  range  4W  was  reached  on  October  14. 

The  Rev.  Ratzlaff  was  aged  and  became  ill  on  the  train  enroute  and  died  in  the  Immigrant  House 
on  October  30  without  ever  having  performed  any  official  duties  here  in  America.3 

The  Immigrant  House  was  home  to  many  of  the  families  for  a period  varying  from  one  night  to 
several  weeks,  until  they  had  either  built  a shelter  for  themselves  or  moved  in  with  someone  else. 
Worship  services  were  begun  immediately  upon  arrival,  and  the  Immigrant  House  continued  to  serve  as 
a worship  center  until  the  first  church  building  was  constructed  in  1880.  These  people  took  their 
church  seriously.  In  the  early  days  they  drove  wagons  with  oxen  to  Sunday  meeting  and  staked  the 
oxen  out  to  graze,  while  the  worship  services  were  conducted. 

Schools  were  second  in  importance  only  to  the  church  service.  As  soon  as  homes  were  built, 
schools  were  started  in  the  homes.  In  the  winter  of  1875  the  first  school  was  started  in  the  home  of 
Rev.  Heinrich  Epp.4  This  school  continued  for  three  consecutive  years.  Mr.  John  Friesen  was  the  first 
teacher.  In  subsequent  years  Rev.  Isaac  Peters  and  Johann  Epp  also  served  as  teachers.  In  the  same 
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year  another  school  was  opened  in  Mr.  Ben  Ratzlaff’s  sod  house  with  Jacob  Heinrichs  as  teacher.  See 
Appendix  II  for  a list  of  homes  where  schools  were  held.  These  schools  followed  much  the  same 
pattern,  a room  at  one  end  of  the  house  was  used  for  the  school  during  the  winter  months.  The  desk 
often  consisted  of  one  long  table  resting  on  crosslegs  around  which  ten  or  twelve  pupils  sat  while  the 
teacher  was  seated  at  one  end.  A brick  oven  burning  hay  or  straw  provided  the  heat.  The  curriculum  of 
every  school  while  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  was  centered  around  the  Bible.  Such 
courses  as  Bible  History,  Catechism  and  Church  History,  were  taught.  The  schools  were  an  integral 
part  of  church  life  for  the  children,  because  here  they  received  their  instruction  for  church 
membership.  They  actually  did  not  attend  Sunday  church  services  with  any  regularity,  because  this 
was  considered  to  be  the  place  for  adult  worshippers. 


Rev.  Heinrich  Epp  with  second  wife  and  family.  H.  H.  Epp  is  the  boy  standing 
between  his  step-mother  and  his  father. 


The  church  services  were  held  in  the  Immigrant  House  and  in  private  homes  until  the  first  church 
was  built  in  1880.  Even  then  church  services  continued  to  be  held  in  school  houses  with  the  ministers 
making  a circuit  in  the  community.  Because  of  the  distances  involved,  it  was  difficult  for  all  the 
settlers  to  worship  at  one  location. 


MOTIVES  FOR  EMIGRATING 

What  kind  of  people  were  these  first  Mennonites  that  developed  into  the  Bethesda  Mennonite 
Church  fellowship?  What  were  their  motives  for  coming?  Did  they  come  for  economic  opportunity? 
Were  they  the  poor  of  the  Russian  Mennonite  colonies?  Were  their  religious  convictions  most 
important  in  causing  them  to  leave  Russia?  In  making  assumptions  concerning  the  motives  of 
contemporary  persons  we  tread  on  dangerous  ground.  How  much  more  are  we  in  danger  of  doing  so 
when  we  look  back  one  hundred  years  and  state  unequivocally  what  their  motives  were.  It  is  not  my 
intention  here  to  convince  the  reader  that  their  motives  were  all  above  reproach.  These  people  were 
human  beings  with  “blind  spots”  and  “tunnel  vision”  in  their  religious  life.  Certainly  economic 
opportunity  entered  into  the  decision  to  leave.  And  we  cannot  say  that  all  were  motivated  equally. 
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And  yet,  having  studied  these  people  and  read  what  they  have  written,  there  is  convincing  evidence 
that  the  one  overriding  reason  that  caused  them  to  leave  country,  home  and  relatives  was  their  concept 
of  what  God  required  of  them. 

The  economic  situation  of  the  immigrants  who  came  to  York  and  Hamilton  Counties,  Nebraska 
was  probably  not  one  of  either  extreme  welath  or  extreme  poverty.  We  have  accounts  written,  telling 
how  they  bought  oxen,  carts,  cows,  farm  equipment  and  household  goods  in  Lincoln.5  We,  also,  have 
newspaper  accounts  of  Mennonite  immigrants  in  July  of  1874,  such  as  the  following  from  The  Lincoln 
State  Journal. 

They  seem  well  pleased  with  the  country.  They  wear  the  simple  garb  of  the  German 
peasant,  but  have  well  filled  wallets  . . . The  New  York  Herald  reports  that  the  colony  is 
bringing  $120,000  in  gold  with  them,  one  of  them  when  he  landed  had  a draft  for  $25,000 
in  gold;  (sic)  another  had  a draft  for  nearly  as  much;  many  had  letters  of  credit  for  sums 
from  $1,000  to  $3, 000. 6 

This  account  referred  to  immigrants  who  had  arrived  just  before  the  ones  coming  to  this  area,  but 
it  indicates  that  some  of  the  Mennonites  in  the  first  wave  of  migration  had  considerable  means. 

There  is  indication  that  the  Mennonites  of  Iowa  sent  assistance,  in  the  form  of  food  supplies  to 
the  new  immigrants  here  in  York  County,  the  first  winter.  Whether  this  was  because  of  economic 
necessity  or  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  newcomers  is  not  known.  We  do 
know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  virtually  all  of  the  new  immigrants  were  able  to  establish  sufficient 
credit  to  purchase  land  from  the  railroad. 

With  the  evidence  available  we  would  probably  be  safe  in  saying  they  had  means,  but  were  not 
extremely  wealthy. 

Let  me  relate  another  incident.  The  Rev.  Heinrich  Epp  of  this  group  was  holding  in  trust  a sum  of 
$800  from  his  first  wifes’  estate  which  was  to  go  to  his  son  H.  H.  Epp  when  he  reached  legal  age.  H.  H. 
Epp  was  17  years  old  at  the  time  of  immigration  to  America,  and  before  he  reached  his  21st  birthday  a 
quarter  section  of  land  just  across  from  where  they  had  located  was  offered  for  sale,  for  about  that 
very  amount,  $800.  So  he  approached  his  father  and  asked  whether  he  might  not  be  given  his 
inheritance  before  he  was  of  legal  age  so  that  he  might  purchase  this  land.  His  father’s  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  he  answered,  “You  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  buy  land  in  this  country.  We  did  not  come 
to  America  to  become  rich.”7  Young  H.  H.  Epp’s  request  was  refused. 

In  October  of  1874  Kansas  had  a law  which  exempted  any  one  from  military  service  who 
belonged  to  a religious  group  whose  members  were  forbidden  to  take  part  in  such  service.  Nebraska 
had  no  such  law  at  the  time.  The  inference  has  been  drawn  from  this  that  those  Mennonites  who 
decided  to  remain  in  Nebraska  were  really  more  interested  in  good  soil  and  water  than  in  religious 
scruples  regarding  military  service.  Here  is  what  we  read  in  the  Red  Kirchen  Buch  concerning  this 
matter.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the  1874  immigrants. 

“The  Nebraska  land  agents  were  informed  that  unless  Nebraska  could  match  the  militia 
exemption  privilege  that  Kansas  offered  we  could  not  settle  here.  The  promise  was  made  and  became  a 
reality  that  similar  exemptions  for  members  of  religious  groups  opposed  to  military  service  would  be 
made.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Nebraska  exemption  was  in  a way  more  lenient  than  the  Kansas  one,  since 
in  Kansas  eligible  young  men  were  required  to  report  annually  to  certify  that  they  were  in  good 
standing  in  such  a religious  group,  while  in  Nebraska,  young  men  were  required  to  report  only  in  time 
of  war.”8 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  first  group  arrived  they  formed  a sort  of  corporation  to  raise  funds  for  the 
poor  in  Russia  to  help  finance  their  way  to  America.  This  was  a loan  fund  which  raised  11,000  rubles. 
Family  heads  put  from  25  to  as  high  as  500  rubles  into  this  fund.  Over  7,000  rubles  of  this  fund  were 
eventually  loaned  out.9 

These  examples  indicate  that  the  first  arrivals  chose  to  come  because  of  a principle,  not  because 
of  any  economic  pressure.  Their  actions  consistently  reflected  their  concern  for  their  principles  and 
for  the  Brotherhood. 

Let  me  give  one  last  example  which  pictures  the  character  of  one  of  these  immigrants.  This  is  a 
quotation: 

“When  my  loving  husband  (Rev.  P.  J.  Friesen)  had  become  so  weak  that  he  could  not  rise  from 
his  bed  alone,  he  asked  one  day  to  be  helped  to  the  kitchen  door.  When  there  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  the 
path  that  led  to  the  church  which  was  only  a few  steps  from  our  house  and  then  he  said,  ‘So,  that  is 
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the  way  that  I have  often  trod  with  a heavy  heart  (concern  for  the  Brotherhood)  and  will  never  walk 
again.  Now  I wish  to  go  back  to  bed,  for  I am  tired.”1 0 

In  relating  these  incidents  it  has  been  the  object  to  discover  and  portray  to  the  reader  the  inner 
nature  of  these  people,  using  direct  quotations  where  ever  possible. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHURCH 

The  original  group  was  soon  joined  by  other  immigrants  coming  from  Russia.  One  of  these  was 
Elder  Isaac  Peters  who  arrived  here  on  January  6,  1875,  and  shortly  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  group.  He  was  a man  of  forceful  character,  fearless  and  outspoken.  He  was  born  December  1, 
1826,  installed  as  a teacher  in  Russia  Dec.  6,  1866,  elected  elder  on  Dec.  13,  1867  and  installed  as 
elder  on  April  16,  1868  for  the  Marienthal  and  Pordenauer  congregations.  He  was  an  avid  reader  and 
supporter  of  Menno  Simon’s  writings.  His  activities  in  South  Russia  urging  the  Mennonites  to  emigrate 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Russian  Authorities.  While  many  of  the  Mennonites  in  Russia 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  concessions  that  the  Russian  government  made  in  regard  to  military  service, 
Isaac  Peters  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  any  service  under  the  guise  of  military  law  would  be  a 
violation  of  their  peace  principles.1 1 He  was  ordered  to  leave  Russia  on  short  notice.  He  and  his  family 
had  no  time  to  dispose  of  their  property.  The  last  night  that  they  spent  in  their  home  they  made  the 
rounds  through  the  whole  premises;  — all  the  places,  upstairs  and  downstairs,  in  the  hay  loft  and  in  the 
cellar,  every  corner  of  the  buildings.  They  noticed  that  their  cat  had  followed  them  on  their  rounds. 
Even  the  horses  and  cows  in  the  stable  seemed  to  sense  that  something  was  not  right.  They  had  to 
leave  all  they  had  for  their  friends  to  dispose  of  as  best  they  could.  He,  with  his  wife  and  only 
daughter,  arrived  in  wintry  weather  and  became  a leading  figure  in  the  development  of  the  early 
church.12  He  also  conducted  catechitical  instructions  and  on  May  16,  1875,  the  first  baptismal 
services  were  held. 


Elder  Isaac  Peters 


Other  families  were  arriving  between  1875  and 
1880,  bringing  with  them  also  ministers  and  men  with 
teaching  experience.  The  Rev.  Gerhard  Epp  arrived  in 
1875  from  Klippenfeld  and  served  as  one  of  the  early 
ministers.  Rev.  Cornelius  Wall  arrived  during  this  period 
also. 

Apparently  not  everything  was  in  perfect  harmony 
as  we  read  that  lack  of  harmony  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  fledgling  church  was  composed  of  members 
from  different  villages  and  churches  in  South  Russia. 
Also  a certain  “social  restlessness  in  the  new  country”  is 
mentioned  as  a factor.13  To  help  us  understand  how 
similar  their  problems  often  were  to  ours  I quote  again: 

“This  causes  a great  anxiety  whenever  a division 
occurs  due  to  differences  of  opinion  regarding  minor 
things  which  cause  division.  Restlessness  is  given  as  a 
reason  for  such  division.  Each  one  is  determined  to  hold 
to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  This  causes  hard  feelings 
and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  judgment  and 
sympathy,  but  one  has  the  good  faith  as  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Scripture  where  Jesus  spoke  to  his 
disciples  ‘By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for  another’.”  14 


At  last  disunity  had  reached  a point  in  1877  that  Rev.  Christian  Schowalter  of  Iowa  was  called  in 
to  provide  outside  counsel  in  an  effort  to  arbitrate  differences.  The  effort  evidently  did  not  succeed 
since  twelve  to  fifteen  families  left  the  main  church  in  1877  and  attempted  to  organize  themselves  into 
a separate  church.  This  effort  was  not  very  successful  for  we  read  that  after  about  two  years  this  group 
again  was  divided.  Part  of  them  affiliated  with  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  which  had  been 
organized  in  the  community  and  the  remainder  of  this  dissident  group  rejoined  the  original  church. 
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In  1878  a ministerial  election  was  held  in  which  Cornelius  Wall  and  Johann  Kliewer  were  elected 
ministers  and  Heinrich  Pankratz  deacon.  These  were  installed  into  their  respective  offices  on 
November  2,  1878. 

In  1879  a movement  was  begun  to  build  a meeting  house.  After  some  delays  the  actual  building 
was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1880.  At  first  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  two  buildings  or  one 
should  be  built  because  of  the  distance  that  members  lived  from  any  central  point.  Some  foundation 
stones  had  already  been  deposited  almost  directly  across  the  road  north  of  the  present  Bethesda 
Cemetery  when  the  decision  was  made  to  move  some  of  the  stones  several  miles  west  to  build  another 
church  in  that  location.  One  stone  proved  so  heavy  that  the  person  left  with  the  task  of  moving  it 
could  not  lift  it.  So  he  left  it  and  said  it  would  become  the  cornerstone  of  the  one  new  church.  This 
proved  to  be  somewhat  prophetic,  as  the  decision  was  finally  made  to  build  one  church  across  the  road 
north  of  the  present  Bethesda  Cemetery  and  somewhat  further  east.  The  first  services  were  held  in  the 
building  June  G,  1880,  although  the  work  was  not  complete.  Under  the  direction  of  Abraham  Boese  as 
head  carpenter  the  work  progressed  during  the  summer  with  about  20  men  per  day  donating  their 
labor,  bringing  their  own  lunches,  until  the  building  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1880.  At  Christmas 
time  of  that  year  a dedication  service  was  held.  This  was  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  To  share  this 
joy  with  the  congregation  Gerhard  Penner,  Elder  Heinrich  Zimmerman  and  Peter  Reimer  of  Beatrice 
were  present.  Leonhard  Suderman  from  Kansas  also  came  for  the  occasion. 


The  first  church  built  in  the  country  1880. 

The  old  Immigrant  House  which  had  been  used  until  this  time  as  a meeting  house  was  sold  and 
moved  one  and  three  quarter  miles  south  and  a little  west  to  Johann  Boehr’s  farm  where  it  continued 
to  serve  as  a dwelling  place  and  school  house. 

Often  it  seems  in  life  that  after  a high  plateau  is  reached  something  arises  that  must  mar  the 
situation  and  such  was  the  case  again  with  our  growing  young  congregation.  Again  there  arose  a serious 
breach  in  the  congregation,  this  time  the  forceful  Elder  Isaac  Peters  felt  that  certain  reforms  were 
necessary  in  the  congregation.  Again,  looking  back  into  the  early  records  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
was  involved,  we  read. 

“It  was  noticeable  after  a few  business  meetings  (in  the  new  church)  that  a division  in  the  church 
was  a reality.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  real  purpose  of  this  division.”16 
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C.  Henry  Smith  says  of  this  separation,  “Isaac  Peters  found  too  much  ‘worldly  conformity’ 
including  the  use  of  tobacco.”  15 

By  1881  the  dissension  was  growing,  but  not  until  1882  did  the  final  break  come  when  fifteen  to 
twenty  families  separated  themselves  from  the  main  body  to  form  a new  church. 

This  church  was  long  known  locally  as  the  “Peter’s  Church.”  Officially  it  was  called  the 
“Ebenezer  Church”  still  later  it  became  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  affiliating  with 
other  EMB  Churches  in  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  Canada.  Elder  Isaac  Peters  was  the  leading  spirit, 
but  his  powerful  personality  drew  with  him  Rev.  Heinrich  Epp  and  Rev.  Cornelius  Wall. 

This  split  separated  even  members  of  the  same  families.  That  certain  mixed  feelings  existed  is 
evident  in  that  the  Rev.  Heinrich  Epp  who  went  with  Rev.  Isaac  Peters  said  to  his  own  son,  “Out  of 
loyalty  to  Elder  Isaac  Peters  I shall  go  with  him,  but  you  should  remain  in  this  congregation.”  1 7 

This  left  Rev.  Gerhard  Epp  as  the  only  minister  in  the  parent  congregation,  of  which  we  read: 

“This  puts  a great  burden  on  Gerhard  Epp  who  does  not  only  encounter  lack  of  unity  which 
could  create  severe  opposition  at  this  time.  He  also  has  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  his  family  and 

farm.  He  encountered  a great  loss  in  1882  when  his  close  friend” 1 8 And  here  the  writing  is  illegible 

and  we  are  left  to  surmise  what  the  writer  wanted  to  say.  I am  going  to  run  the  risk  of  assuming  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  untimely  death  of  Deacon  Heinrich  Pankratz  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
from  a rack  loaded  with  hay  and  died  of  a fractured  neck.  Of  this  we  read: 

“The  Honorable  Deacon  Heinrich  Pankratz,  who  was  always  prepared  to  counsel  and  help,  was 
taken  from  us  by  his  sudden  death.  One  wonders  what  he  experienced,  how  frequently  he  went  to  his 
prayer  chamber,  revealing  his  secrets  to  God,  yearning  that  everything  might  be  peaceable,  and  found 
comfort  in  the  words  of  Joshua  1:5,  ‘I  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee.’  It  is  noticeable  that  without 
doubt  it  will  be  possible  to  find  men  of  such  spirit  and  love,  who  will  be  willing  to  accept  such  a 
responsible  assignment  from  God  to  continue  with  such  duties  of  the  church,  and  the  congregation 
will  give  them  their  support.”1 9 

These  were  prophetic  words,  for  in  the  election  of  1883  Peter  J.  Friesen  and  Cornelius  Regier 
were  elected  ministers.  Cornelius  Regier  served  only  about  two  years  after  which  he  devoted  most  of 
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his  time  to  the  development  of  the  town  of  Henderson;  but  Rev.  P.  J.  Friesen  served  from  1883  until 
1908  as  minister  and  elder  of  the  congregation.  To  conduct  this  election  on  November  26,  1883  Elder 
Wilhelm  Ewert  from  Hillsboro,  Kansas,  Elder  Gerhard  Penner  and  Rev.  Zimmerman  from  Beatrice 
were  called. 

On  February  24  Peter  J.  Friesen  and  Cornelius  Regier  were  ordained  as  ministers  and  H.  H.  Epp 
as  deacon.  On  October  24,  1885,  the  Rev.  Wilhelm  Ewert  installed  Rev.  P.  J.  Friesen  as  Elder  of  the 
congregation. 


LIFE  IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH 

Many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  churches  they  had  known  in  Russia  were  transplanted  to  this 
country.  On  the  church  yard  were  long  rows  of  hitching  posts.  Each  family  habitually  tied  its  horses  at 
the  same  place  each  Sunday.  The  church  had  an  entrance  vestibule  on  each  end.  The  women  entered 
one  end  and  sat  on  the  left  side  of  the  church.  The  men  entered  the  other  end  and  sat  on  the  right  side 
of  the  church.  A place  to  the  rear  was  left  for  the  younger  unmarried  people.  The  pulpit  was  about  in 
the  center  of  one  side  of  the  church,  not  at  the  end.  In  one  corner  was  a small  room  for  mothers  with 
babies.  Across  from  this  was  the  “Ohmstube”  where  the  ministers  and  deacon  gathered  before  the 
service  to  discuss  anything  pertinent  to  the  morning’s  service.  When  the  service  began,  the  elder  would 
come  out  of  the  “Ohmstube”  first  with  the  ministers  and  deacon  following  in  the  same  order  each 
Sunday.  At  this  point  it  might  be  well,  for  the  benefit  of  the  modern  reader,  to  explain  the  terms 
“teacher,”  “minister,”  and  “elder.”  These  were  all  positions  to  which  the  congregation  chose  men. 
The  election  as  “teacher”  was  generally  dropped  in  this  country  and  it  became  a vocation  that  the 
person  chose  himself.  But  the  term  “evangelist”  generally  represented  the  first  step  on  the  path  to  the 
ministry.  A “minister”  could  preach  and  marry  couples  but  the  serving  of  communion  and  the  baptism 
of  converts  could  be  done  only  by  an  “Elder.”  The  minister  to  preach  that  Sunday  would  take  his 
place  on  the  platform,  while  the  others  would  sit  facing  the  congregation  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit. 
The  service  would  begin  with  congregational  singing  led  by  a “Vorsanger”  who  would  say  the  first 
lines  of  each  verse  and  then  begin  the  singing  with  the  congregation  joining  in.  No  instruments  were 
used.  After  the  service  the  ministers  would  again  retire  to  the  “Ohmstube”  for  a short  conference.  As 
it  was  difficult  to  meet  during  the  week,  all  the  ministerial  conferences  needed  to  be  taken  care  of  at 
this  time.  One  of  the  things  that  seems  pertinent  in  studying  the  early  records  of  the  church  was  how 
nearly  everything  of  importance  including  the  disciplining  of  members  involved  the  entire 
congregation.  Members  who  were  not  reconciled  to  the  admonishment  of  the  ministers  were  brought 
before  the  congregation  and  threatened  with  excommunication.  Family  conflicts  were  considered  in 
the  congregational  meeting.  The  entire  body  of  the  church  acted  as  a Brotherhood  in  dealing  with 
recalcitrant  members.  Drinking,  playing  cards  and  dancing  were  all  matters  which  the  entire 
congregation  dealt  with. 

On  February  7,  1894  a member  was  reprimanded  for  transferring  his  property  to  his  wife  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  debt  foreclosure.  Repeat  offenders  were  excommunicated.  In  some  cases  members 
voluntarily  removed  their  names  from  the  membership  list  when  their  offense  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Brotherhood.  There  are  also  examples  of  members  welcomed  back  to  the  congregation  after 
confession  and  repentance.  In  a congregational  meeting  on  March  12,  1895,  we  find  a disagreement 
between  two  members  was  acted  upon  to  bring  the  two  into  reconciliation  with  each  other.  We  also 
find  the  interesting  congregational  action  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  a mustache  and  anyone  who  wore 
one  should  be  excommunicated.  On  February  20,  1896,  one  who  had  worn  a mustache  confessed  and 
was  reaccepted  into  the  congregation.  To  the  modern  reader  this  action  in  regard  to  mustaches  seems 
without  basis  in  Scripture  or  logic.  Again  we  need  to  understand  the  background.  In  Russia  a mustache 
was  virtually  the  trademark  of  the  military;  so,  in  order  to  avoid  any  association  with  the  military  this 
ban  developed  and  was  carried  over  to  this  country.  It  isn’t  until  August  23,  1905,  that  we  read  in  the 
congregational  minutes  that  the  ban  on  mustache  wearing  was  rescinded. 

A matter  of  sexual  immorality  was  considered  by  the  entire  congregation  in  February,  1896.  As  a 
result  of  the  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  excommunicate  one  of  the  sisters  in  the  church  and  I 
Corinthians  5:5  was  used  as  a basis  for  this  action. 

These  examples  are  cited,  not  to  emphasize  the  shortcomings  of  any  individuals,  but  to  help  us 
understand  how  the  church  dealt  with  these  offenders.  Perhaps  their  decisions  were  not  always  right. 
We  today,  struggle  with  many  similar  situations.  Are  we  so  sure  that  we  are  always  right  in  dealing 
with  erring  members? 
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THE  CLOSING  YEARS  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


As  mentioned  briefly  earlier,  Rev.  Cornelius  Regier  had  been  elected  minister  in  1883.  He  was 
ordained  in  1884  and  served  for  about  two  years,  when  he  resigned  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
development  of  the  town  of  Henderson.  In  order  to  fill  this  vacancy  an  election  was  held  in  1886  in 
which  Jacob  Friesen  was  elected.  He  served  until  1892  when  he  moved  to  Minnesota. 

In  1888  the  first  mission  festival  was  held  in  the  church  and  the  first  collection  specifically 
designated  for  mission  purposes  was  taken.  This  festival  was  held  at  Christmas  time.  Guest  speaker 
Jacob  Toews  and  Heinrich  Ewert  from  Kansas  and  John  K.  Penner  from  Beatrice  were  in  attendance. 
In  1891  the  congregation  joined  the  newly  formed  Northern  District  Conference,  thus  indicating  their 
desire  to  join  with  other  Mennonite  churches  of  the  northern  states. 

In  1891  Peter  Pankratz  and  Dietrich  Peters  were  elected  as  ministers. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  first  Sunday  School  was  organized.  It  met  in  the  schoolhouse  because 
there  was  not  sufficient  acceptance  by  the  members  of  the  congregation  to  be  considered  a part  of  the 
church.  Apparently  the  young  people  accepted  it,  as  we  read  that  sixty  pupils  with  four  teachers 
regularly  met.  This  attendance  was  quite  good  when  we  consider  that  children  generally  did  not  attend 
until  they  could  read  and  write,  probably  not  until  they  were  six  or  seven  years  old.  It  also  seems 
evident  from  the  record  that  the  older  age  groups  did  not  attend  at  this  time.  After  meeting  a year  or 
two  in  the  schoolhouse  the  meeting  place  was  changed  to  the  church.  The  meeting  time  was  still  in  the 
afternoon  completely  separate  from  worship  services.  One  would  think  that,  having  gained  a foothold 
in  the  church,  the  Sunday  School  would  be  well  on  its  way,  but  not  so.  The  immigrant  fathers  and 
mothers  were  not  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  schooling.  The  Sunday  School  was  strictly  an  American 
innovation  and  was  not  freely  accepted  by  the  congregation.  So,  for  a time,  the  Sunday  School  was 
dropped  completely.  It  was  not  until  1894  or  1895  that  it  was  begun  again.  This  time  it  met  on 
Sunday  mornings  prior  to  worship  service.  While  undoubtedly  not  everyone  fully  accepted  it  even  at 
this  time  it  has  remained  a part  of  the  life  of  the  church  ever  since. 

Rev.  Gerhard  Epp,  who  had  served  the  church  faithfully  for  many  years,  died  September  21, 
1893. 

On  April  15,  1895  H.  H.  Epp,  former  deacon,  was  elected  minister  and  Johann  Abrahams  was 
elected  deacon. 


Rev.  Heinrich  H.  Epp  and  wife. 


A Young  People’s  society  (Jugendverein)  was  organized  December  29,  1895.  This  also  had 
trouble  in  being  accepted  and  was  dropped  for  a time.  Later  this  was  reorganized  as  a “Christian 
Endeavor  Society.”  Their  meetings  were  held  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  programs  alternated  Sunday  by 
Sunday  between  the  German  and  the  English  language. 

On  January  11,  1898  the  first  Mission  Sewing  Society  was  organized. 

Thus  we  reach  the  end  of  the  first  twenty  five  years  of  the  Congregational  life  here  in  America. 
The  nineteenth  century  was  also  rapidly  drawing  to  a close.  The  Church  in  America  was  firmly 
established. 
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CHAPTER  II  - 1900-1925 


Man  tends  to  divide  history  into  periods;  and  so  I have  divided  the  first  one  hundred  years  of 
Befhesda  Church’s  history  into  chapters  of  twenty-five  years  each.  This  is  mostly  a matter  of 
convenience  and  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a sharp  line  of  change  at  these  points.  Many  interacting 
forces  merge  and  move  slowly  through  the  years,  so  that  a person  can  hardly  distinguish  where  one 
ends  or  where  another  begins. 

During  this  general  period  of  time  the  American  frontier  was  disappearing.  The  land  was  parceled 
out  to  white  settlers.  At  the  same  time  the  Indian  land  base  was  disappearing.  From  1890  to  1906 
several  land  runs  into  Oklahoma  established  white  land  claims  in  what  had  been  Indian  territory.  York 
and  Hamilton  Counties,  Nebraska  reached  their  peak  population  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The 
telephone  was  coming  into  general  use  in  the  Henderson  community,  but  was  rarely  used  for  long 
distance  calls;  it  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  intra-group  messages.  The  church  was  still  fairly  well 
insulated  from  “worldly”  influences. 

We  saw  that  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of  the  church  in  1875  was  the  education  of  its  young 
people.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  twenty-five  years  later,  this  was  still  one  of  the  most  prominent 
concerns.  In  fact,  it  was  this  concern  that  brought  the  congregation  to  incorporate  legally  in  order  “to 
do  business  in  orderly  fashion.”  The  business  that  the  congregation  wanted  to  do  was  to  build  a 
central  school  in  the  town  of  Henderson.  As  we  saw  in  the  first  chapter,  many  scattered  schools  were 
being  conducted  in  the  homes.  As  roads  improved  and  times  changed,  it  was  the  concensus  that  the 
educational  process  would  be  better  served  by  having  one  school  with  a qualified  teacher  or  teachers. 

The  matter  of  building  a “Fortbildungschule”  or  Preparatory  School  was  first  discussed  at  a 
congregational  meeting  in  March,  1900.  It  was  not  until  December  30,  1901,  however,  that  a 
proposition  for  building  such  a school  in  the  town  of  Henderson  received  a majority  vote.  At  this 
meeting  a school  building  committee  was  called  for  and  Peter  Pankratz,  Cornelius  Peters,  Jacob 
Kroeker  and  H.  H.  Epp  were  elected  to  this  committee. 

Apparently  it  was  on  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  in  February,  1902,  that  the 
congregation  voted  to  incorporate,  as  mentioned  previously,  “to  do  business  in  orderly  fashion.”  For 
some  reason,  probably  as  an  oversight,  no  mention  of  the  name  “Mennonite”  appeared  in  the 
incorporated  name  chosen.  The  name  was  recorded  simply  as  “Bethesda  Church.”  It  was  not  until  the 
annual  meeting  on  December  26,  1972,  that  Stanley  Voth,  who  had  been  researching  the  records  in 
the  county  seat,  called  the  congregation’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  “Mennonite”  was  not 
officially  part  of  the  church’s  name.  At  this  meeting  the  congregation  voted  by  a large  majority  to  be 
officially  incorporated  as  “Bethesda  Mennonite  Church.” 

On  March  19,  1902,  the  congregation  chose  H.  G.  Epp  and  Daniel  Peters  as  construction  foremen 
to  proceed  with  building  the  school.  The  school  was  to  be  built  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  present 
church  block  and  was  to  be  28  feet  wide  by  50  feet  long  by  24  feet  high,  with  a hail  eight  feet  wide 
running  through  the  center.  There  was  to  be  a bell  tower  on  the  north  end.  How  well  I remember,  in 
later  years,  that  this  bell  was  rung  one  hour  before  the  church  services  were  to  start.  During  the  years 
that  John  Pankratz  served  as  custodian,  he  would  arrive  at  the  schoolhouse  several  minutes  before  the 
time  to  ring  the  bell.  Then,  with  pocket  watch  in  one  hand  and  the  bell  rope  in  the  other,  he  would 
stand  until  the  exact  minute  to  begin  ringing  the  bell.  When  the  schoolhouse  was  tom  down  in  1958, 
the  bell  was  carefully  removed  and  now  stands  on  a brick  platform  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
present  church. 
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Fortbildungs  Schule  - Preparatory  school  built  in  1902. 


But  let  us  return  to  our  story.  The  first  teachers  in  this  school  were  Christian  Hege  and  J.  J. 
Friesen.  The  first  curriculum  consisted  of  the  following  subjects: 


1.  Bible  stories  and  Bible  geography 

2.  Church  history 

3.  German  language  and  grammar 

4.  Reading 

BETHESDA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  W 


BENJAMIN  KUE1VER 

President 


G.  J.  FRIESEN 

Secretary 


C.  D.  EPP 

Treasurer 


Henderson,  Nebr. 

Dear  Schoolfriend: 

School  opens  Nov. , 1918  and  continues 

' 4 months.  Please  make  use  of  the  opportunity.  It 


' may  cost  some  effort-  on  your  part,  but  that  is  very 
i natural  in  our  time.  We  are  used  to  carrying  unusual 
1 burdens.  Our  Government  says:  “If  possible  there 
should  be  no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  the  schools.” 
You  can  arrange  to  get  off  for  at  least  one  term. 

Religion  is  essential  to  true  education.  To  teach 
religion  is  our  main  purpose. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


First  Year 

Bible  History  . 
History  . . . 
Reading  I . . 
Grammar  I 
Penmanship 
Music  .... 
Composition 
Memory  Work 
Bible  Reading 


Second  Year 

Bible  History  ...  4 
Church  History  ...  3 
Reading  II  . • . ...  5 

Grammar  II  . . . . 5 

Penmanship  ....  2 

Music 2 

Composition  ....  1 

Memory  Work  ...  1 

Bird’s  Eye  View  of  Bible  4 


Bring  your  latest  report  card.  If  you  have,  bring  the  < 
following  books:  English  Bible,  White’s  New  Complete 
Arithmetic,  Hoenshel’s  Advanced  Grammar,  Cyr’s 
Fifth  Reader.  I am 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  D.  EPP 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Penmanship 
Story  writing 
Bible  study 
Geography 


This  school  was  for  a time  an  important  function  of  the 
church.  A very  comprehensive  curriculum  was  offered  as  can 
be  seen  by  the  card  about  the  1918  term  pictured  below. 

This  school  remained  open,  with  a few  lapses,  until  the 
early  1940’s.  The  following  teachers  have  served  at  one  time 
or  another:  Rev.  Christian  Hege  and  J.  J.  Friesen,  F.  G. 
Pankratz,  J.  S.  Regier,  H.  D.  Epp,  Albert  Dalke,  A.  W. 
Friesen,  Johann  Siemens,  G.  J.  Toews,  J.  R.  Barkman, 
Cornelius  Wall,  Theodore  Schmidt,  John  R.  Dueck  and  A.  H. 
Schultz. 

During  the  later  years  it  became  more  and  more  difficult 
to  secure  good  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  attendance 
fell  off.  As  already  mentioned,  after  the  early  1940’s  the 
school  stood  vacant  except  for  use  on  Sunday  mornings  for 
Sunday  School  classes.  One  last  attempt  to  operate  a day 
school,  using  these  facilities,  was  made  during  the  1951-1952 
school  year.  More  will  be  mentioned  of  this  in  Chapter  IV. 
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Building  New  Church  in  Town 


About  this  time  the  congregation  was  becoming  too  large  for  the  little  building  in  the  country. 
There  had  been  some  discussion  in  reference  to  enlarging  the  building.  There  were  also  those  who 
advised  building  a new  and  larger  structure.  The  matter  was  resolved  at  a congregational  meeting  on 
February  22,  1906,  when  the  record  indicates  a vote  of  7340  in  favor  of  building  a larger  church.  The 
question  of  where  to  build  the  new  church  was  not  that  easy  to  resolve.  There  were  some  who  wanted 
to  build  at  the  same  location,  and  some  who  favored  building  in  the  town  of  Henderson  on  the  same 
block  where  the  school  was  already  standing.  This  was  brought  to  a vote  at  the  same  meeting  and 
those  who  favored  building  in  town  prevailed  by  a very  close  vote  of  43-41. 

The  narrow  margin  apparently  did  not  slow  the  building  process.  The  cornerstone  for  the  new 
church  was  laid  July  31,  1906,  and  by  winter  the  congregation  was  worshipping  in  the  new  edifice  in 
town.  This  was  not  without  its  problems.  The  proximity  of  the  church  to  Main  Street  must  have  been 
a temptation  to  a certain  element  among  the  young  people,  for  a resolution  was  passed  at  the  meeting 
of  December  29,  1906,  that  the  youth  should  not  go  to  town  during  the  church  service  or  smoke  on 
the  church  grounds.  Presumably  the  older  people  ought  not  to  either. 

This  church  building  was  not  only  larger  but  somewhat  more  ornate,  having  Gothic  stained  glass 
windows  and  also  round  stained  glass  windows  at  the  gable  ends.  Inside,  a balcony  extended  along  the 
sides  and  rear.  The  interior  probably  reflected  Dutch  influence  which  they  remembered  from  churches 
such  as  the  Alexanderwohl  Church  in  Russia. 

The  new  church  and  the  school  were  indicators  that  the  congregation  was  making  material 
progress.  There  must  have  been  those  who  feared  that  the  group  was  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  faith  for  which  they  had  sacrificed  and  made  the  move  to  America;  for  we  read  in 
the  March  1,  1907,  minutes  that  a concern  was  expressed  over  the  lack  of  simple  living  among  the 
members. 


First  Church  built  in  town,  1906. 


Church  and  preparatory  school 
from  Northwesterly  direction. 
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Choral  Society 

By  the  early  twentieth  century  the  day  of  the  “Vors&iger”  was  passing.  In  a meeting  on  March 
29,  1910,  the  discussion  pointed  out  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  persons  to  take  this  position  and  that 
perhaps  it  was  time  to  purchase  a musical  instrument.  Presumably  shortly  after  this,  the  first  reed 
organ  was  purchased.  The  keyboard  of  this  instrument  was  played  by  a woman  organist;  but  a man 
assisted  her  by  sitting  beside  the  organ  and  pumping  a hand-operated  bellows  to  provide  the  necessary 
air  pressure  to  sound  the  reeds. 


Interior  view  of  1906 
church  from  front. 


Interior  view  of  1906 
church  from  rear. 


Prior  to  this  date  we  note  that  the  first  organized  choir  to  sing  for  the  church  came  into  being  in 
the  year  1906.  On  the  heels  of  these  significant  changes  there  were  those  in  the  congregation  who 
thought  the  quality  of  singing  should  be  improved.  It  was  to  this  end  that  a small  group  of  music 
lovers  met  at  the  Parochial  School  on  October  6,  1913,  and  formed  an  organization  called  the 
“Henderson  Choral  Society.”  The  first  rehearsal  was  held  October  13  at  the  Parochial  School  with 
fifty-two  members  enrolled. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Choral  Society  were:  H.  D.  Epp,  chairman;  Tina  Buller  (Mrs.  B.  M. 
Ratzlaff),  secretary;  and  committee  members  A.  W.  Friesen,  G.  J.  Friesen,  B.  C.  Ediger,  D.  P.  Mierau, 
Anna  Janzen  (Mrs.  H.  J.  Ratzlaff)  and  P.  A.  Regier. 
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The  members  of  the  chorus  contributed  $2.50  each  to  purchase  music  and  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  director.  They  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Miss  Ruth  Johnson  as  director  and  pianist.  She 
was  serving  as  Director  of  Music  at  Hastings  College  at  the  time.  She  would  arrive  on  the  5:00  p.m. 
train  from  Hastings  for  the  practice  sessions.  She  would  take  her  evening  meal  with  the  H.  D.  Epp’s 
and  spend  the  night  with  them,  returning  to  Hastings  by  train  the  following  morning.  She  later  became 
the  wife  of  Professor  Fuhr  who  served  Hastings  College  as  Director  of  Music  for  many  years. 

The  first  year  (1913)  the  Chorus  presented  the  Cantata  “Peace  on  Earth.”  At  Easter  time  in  1914 
the  Cantata  “The  Conqueror”  was  given.  The  first  cantata  given  in  German  was  “Die  Stadt  Davids” 
(The  City  of  David)  by  Charles  H.  Gabriel. 


Row  1:  Olga  (Regier)  Rempel,  pianist;  Henry  J.  Bergen,  D.  W.  Peters,  P.  G.  Kroeker,  George  T. 
Rempel,  Henry  R.  Friesen,  Peter  O.  Friesen,  David  A.  Epp,  Ben  Boese,  Jake  Ratzlaff,  Rhine  Heinrichs,  Art 
Heinrichs,  Alferd  Peters,  Gus  Heinrichs.  Row  2:  Director,  Dean  Amadon;  Kathryn  (Goossen)  Dick,  Helen 
(Mierau)  Pankratz,  Tena  (Rempel)  Hiebner,  Kathryn  (Friesen)  Kroeker,  Minnie  (Friesen)  Goertzen,  Agnes 
(Friesen)  Penner,  Helen  (Friesen)  Siebert,  Sarah  (Janzen)  Friesen,  Lillie  (Eriesen)  Peters,  Ann  (Janzen) 
Ratzlaff,  Eva  Epp,  Helen  (Bergen)  Peters,  Nettie  Kroeker,  Alma  (Doell)  Epp,  Martha  Wiens.  Row  3:  Miss 
Edmundson,  Sarah  (Bergen)  Goertzen,  Elizabeth  (Rempel)  Wiebe,  Agatha  (Friesen)  Larson,  Helen  (Friesen) 
Goemann,  Helen  (Goossen)  Friesen,  Anna  (Friesen)  Ratzlaff,  Marie  (Klippenstein)  Penner,  Marie  (Mierau) 
Schmidt,  Tena  (Dick)  Peters,  Alice  (Doell)  Peters,  Marie  (Wiens)  Regier,  Selma  (Friesen)  Friesen,  Martha 
(Doell)  Goossen,  Ada  (Friesen)  Peters,  Unknown,  Malinda  (Epp)  Doell.  4th  row:  A.  W.  Friesen,  J.  H. 
Friesen,  Henry  Ott,  John  M.  Epp,  B.  A.  Friesen,  Anna  (Doell)  Goossen,  Emma  (Huebert)  Janzen,  Mrs.  Ed 
Pauley,  Marie  (Peters)  Heinrichs,  Ruth  (Doell)  Ratzlaff,  Clara  (Doell)  Epp,  Matilda  (Janzen)  Penner,  John 
A.  Peters,  John  R.  Doell,  Abe  Doell.  Row  5:  John  G.  Friesen,  P.  J.  Doell,  G.  J.  Friesen,  Jake  H.  E.  Friesen, 
P.  C.  Siebert,  P.  A.  Regier,  Abe  Siebert,  Unknown,  George  Doell,  H.  P.  Friesen,  C.  D.  Epp. 

It  is  thought  that  this  picture  was  taken  in  1926,  a year  Mr.  Amadon,  a blind  music  director  from 
York  College,  was  engaged  to  direct  special  choruses.  Miss  Edmundson  on  the  picture,  also  from  the 
College,  drove  the  car  for  Mr.  Amadon. 
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After  Miss  Johnson,  other  directors  from  outside  the  congregation  who  served  in  this  capacity 
were:  Miss  Ethel  Owen  of  York,  Earl  Yost  and  Miss  Wythers  of  York.  After  a lapse  of  several  years, 
interest  in  the  Society  was  again  revived,  and  in  1925  the  committee  procured  the  services  of  Dean 
Amadon  of  York  College.  Dean  Amadon  was  the  blind  director  of  music  at  York  College.  A year  later 
it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  singers  into  a junior  and  a senior  chorus  because  of  the  large  enrollment. 
Dean  Amadon  took  charge  of  the  seniors  and  Professor  Boghdan  Shlanta,  instructor  of  violin  at  York 
College,  took  charge  of  the  juniors.  The  next  year  Dean  Amadon  and  Miss  Edmundson  of  York 
College  had  charge  of  the  choruses. 

In  1929  Theodore  Schmidt  and  G.  J.  Friesen  took  charge  of  the  choruses.  Then  Theodore 
Schmidt  and  G.  J.  Toews  served  the  next  year  or  two.  Theodore  Schmidt  as  director  and  Harold  J. 
Kroeker  as  pianist  served  the  chorus  faithfully  for  several  years  during  the  depression.1 

Impact  of  World  War  I 

As  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  I,  the  Mennonites  came  to  Nebraska  fully  relying  on  the  promises  of 
exemption  from  military  service.  This  was  then  granted  by  statute  of  the  State  Legislature.  Between 
1874  and  1914  the  only  major  armed  conflict  in  which  America  was  engaged  was  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  The  regular  army  plus  volunteers  were  sufficient  forces  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

Prior  to  World  WTar  I,  any  manpower  needed  for  American  armies  beyond  the  regular  standing 
army  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  states.  Hence  the  states  had  varying  statutes  in  regard  to  raising  the 
necessary  manpower.  When  America  entered  into  the  World  War  I conflict,  this  was  changed  to 
become  a federal  responsibility.  Almost  overnight  the  Mennonites  were  faced  with  an  entirely  new 
situation  in  which  a federal  draft  law  required  young  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty -one  and  thirty 
to  register  with  the  federal  government  and  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  subject  to  the  lottery  which 
determined  who  should  be  called  and  when. 

The  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  was  not  really  prepared  for  this  turn  of  events.  The  knowledge 
of  Mennonite  beliefs  was  still  present,  but  the  implementation  in  a situation  such  as  this  was  uncertain. 
The  life  of  the  church  had  concerned  itself  very  much  with  internal  or  intra-Mennonite  interests.  The 
implications  of  nonresistance  outside  the  community  had  not  been  dealt  with. 

The  brunt  of  the  situation,  of  course,  fell  on  the  young  men  involved.  In  all,  twelve  young  men, 
eight  members  and  four  sons  of  members,  were  drafted  and  served.  At  the  outset,  no  definite  provision 
for  conscientious  objectors  was  contained  in  the  draft  law.  The  General  Conference  of  Mennonites, 
together  with  the  other  Peace  Churches,  immediately  began  contacting  officials  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  provide  some  alternate  program  for  conscientious  objectors.  The  best  that  could  be  worked  out  at 
the  beginning  was  to  have  the  conscientious  objector  report  along  with  other  draftees  to  his  point  of 
departure  for  army  camp.  Upon  arrival  at  camp,  he  was  to  be  put  into  a separate  barracks  by  the 
commanding  officer  and  assigned  to  noncombatant  duties.  Before  departure,  each  conscientious 
objector  was  to  be  furnished  an  affidavit  which  was  to  inform  his  officer  concerning  these  special 
circumstances.2 

Many  hours  were  spent  by  some  of  the  ministers  in  counseling  and  in  working  with  government 
officials  to  obtain  noncombatant  status  for  the  draftees.  The  very  first  draftees  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  even  this  much  preparation  for  their  arrival.  The  army  was  apparently  at  a loss  as  to 
handling  these  and  promptly  sent  them  to  federal  prisons.  Two  members  of  Bethesda  Church  therefore 
spent  some  time  incarcerated  at  Fort  Leavenworth  Federal  Penitentiary. 

Mostly  the  treatment  accorded  the  men  from  Bethesda  was  not  as  severe  as  incidents  involving 
the  treatment  of  conscientious  objectors  reported  elsewhere,  though  some  harassment  from  enlisted 
men  occurred. 

The  efforts  of  the  combined  Peace  Churches  — Quakers,  Brethren  and  Mennonites  — in 
Washington  during  this  time  brought  a change  in  the  Selective  Service  Law  to  permit  the  conscientious 
objectors  to  do  agricultural  work  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  army.  Most  of  the  young  men  from 
Henderson  eventually  were  sent  into  this  type  of  work. 

Apparently  the  pressure  on  the  community  from  extreme  patriots  of  the  surrounding  area  was 
not  as  great  as  has  been  reported,  for  example,  in  South  Dakota.  However,  when  shopping  in  outlying 
towns,  the  Mennonites  soon  found  it  was  advisable  not  to  talk  in  the  German  language.  Some  pressure 
was  put  on  the  church  also  not  to  conduct  services  in  the  German  language.  However,  the  German  was 
by  no  means  abandoned  at  this  time.  Later,  in  the  20’s  and  30’s,  the  internal  turmoil  of  changing  from 
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the  German  language  to  the  English  language  occurred,  although  the  preaching  of  occasional  German 
sermons  continued  until  almost  1940.  German  continued  to  be  spoken  in  at  least  one  Sunday  School 
class  until  1966.  At  the  present  time  there  are  still  some  who  use  German  study  guides  for  Sunday 
School  study  help;  but  the  class  discussion  is  in  the  English  language. 

By  and  large,  the  Bethesda  congregation  came  through  the  experiences  of  World  War  I quite 
easily,  perhaps  too  easily. 


Leadership:  1900-1925 

As  we  have  noted  earlier,  at  the  turn  of  the  century  Peter  J.  Friesen  was  serving  as  elder  with 
Peter  Pankratz,  Dietrich  Peters  and  H.  H.  Epp  serving  as  ministers.  All  of  these  had  been  born  in  Russia 
and  were  among  those  who  immigrated  to  this  country.  Time  was  leaving  its  mark  on  them.  December 
26,  1904,  the  Reverend  Dietrich  Peters  died.  December  1,  1908,  the  church  celebrated  with  Elder  P.  J. 
Friesen  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  service  as  minister  and  elder.  So  it  was  that  the  church, 
through  trial  and  error,  was  seeking  new  leadership.  On  July  30,  1904,  J.  H.  Epp  was  ordained  as 
missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma.  Two  years  later,  we  read  in  the  minutes  of  a congregational 
meeting,  that  the  church  asked  Johann  Epp,  the  missionary,  to  remain  here  and  serve  as  minister. 
Apparently,  according  to  these  same  minutes,  it  seems  that  the  Northern  District  recommended  that 
the  Reverend  Johann  Epp  be  asked  to  serve  Bethesda  as  elder.  This,  however,  the  congregation 
respectfully  declined  to  accept.  There  is  one  other  point  in  these  minutes  that  needs  to  be  mentioned, 
because  it  became  an  item  of  increasing  importance  and  an  item  of  controversy  over  a period  of  years 
from  this  point  on.  And  that  is  an  item  concerning  financial  support  for  the  service  of  a minister,  in 
this  case  specifically  Missionary  Johann  Epp.  Immediately  following  the  decision  to  ask  him  to  remain 
here  as  minister,  the  entry  referring  to  financial  support  follows:  “His  salary  was  not  decided.  To  the 
contrary,  he  was  such  as  needed  support  from  the  congregation  and  voluntary  contributions  were 
recommended.”3  This  small  item  marked  a radical  change  in  thinking  from  that  of  earlier  days  when  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  the  ministers  would  serve  without  any  financial  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  question  of  financial  support  for  ministers  became  an  item  of  severe 
controversy  in  the  church  for  some  time,  and  the  bad  feelings  caused  between  members  persisted  for 
many  years.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  open  wounds  that  have  healed  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Perhaps  we  can  view  this  controversy  somewhat  more  objectively  with  our  present  perspective.  The 
changes  occurring  both  inside  the  church  and  outside  the  church  inevitably  moved  the  church  in  the 
direction  of  a full-time  salaried  ministry.  There  was  another  question  that  was  closely  tied  to  this;  yet, 
at  this  point  in  the  church’s  history,  was  obscured  somewhat  by  the  dominant  question  of  financial 
support.  That  was  the  question  of  so-called  higher  education  for  the  ministry.  Again,  from  our 
perspective,  the  direction  in  which  the  church  moved  inevitably  favored  the  educated  ministry.  There 
were  those  in  the  church  who  had  already  received  Normal  School  training  and  who  were  teaching  in 
local  public  schools.  There  were  also  those  who  had  attended  Bethel  College,  the  new  liberal  arts 
institution  established  at  Newton,  Kansas,  by  the  Mennonites  of  that  area.  The  average  educational 
level  of  the  entire  congregation  was  also  slowly  rising.  The  demands  upon  the  minister  and  the 
complexity  of  problems  in  the  church,  plus  many  other  factors,  all  favored  the  full-time,  financially 
supported  ministry.  None  of  this  was  very  evident  at  the  time,  we  must  remember;  and  the  trauma  of 
change  was  not  easy  to  endure  for  those  who  lived  through  that  period. 

To  say  that  we  have  reached  the  perfect  solution  to  this  problem  today  is  not  quite  true  either. 
While  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  ways,  this  does  not  mean  that  our  gains  have  been  achieved 
without  some  losses.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  all  agree  on  what  kind  of  education  an  educated 
ministry  should  have.  More  will  be  said  about  this  in  the  last  chapter  on  “Retrospect  and  Prospect.” 

After  twenty-five  years  of  service  to  the  church,  the  health  of  Elder  P.  J.  Friesen  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  as  he  had;  and  so  it  was  that  in  1908,  two  younger  men  were  elected  to 
the  ministry,  H.  D.  Epp  and  F.  G.  Pankratz.  It  was  on  March  20,  1909,  that  Elder  Peter  Friesen  passed 
away  and  H.  H.  Epp  was  chosen  as  temporary  leader.  During  this  period  when  the  church  was  without 
an  elder,  the  Reverend  H.  H.  Regier  from  Minnesota  was  called  to  serve  communion.  At  this  time  an 
election  was  also  held  to  choose  an  elder  and  the  Reverend  H.  H.  Epp  was  chosen  as  elder.  He  was  the 
last  of  those  born  in  Russia  to  serve  as  elder  of  the  church. 

It  was  also  in  May  of  1909  that  the  church  accepted  the  request  of  Missionary  Johann  Epp  to  be 
relieved  of  his  duties. 

In  September,  1915,  P.  J.  Boehr  was  ordained  missionary  to  China. 
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On  March  19,  1916,  J.  F.  Epp  and  A.  W.  Friesen  were  elected  as  assistant  ministers.  On  June  26, 
1921,  H.  D.  Epp,  John  F.  Epp  and  A.  W.  Friesen  were  ordained  into  the  full  ministry. 

In  1924,  Elder  H.  H.  Epp,  for  reasons  of  health,  resigned  as  elder,  having  served  in  this  capacity 
for  fourteen  years.  This  again  left  the  position  of  elder  vacant  and  in  an  election  March  16,  1924,  the 
Reverend  John  F.  Epp  was  elected  elder. 

The  years  of  this  quarter  century  were  coming  to  a close.  The  church  had  made  remarkable 
changes  in  the  first  fifty  years  in  America.  There  were  unmistakable  signs  of  acculturation  taking 
place.  The  thought  patterns  were  being  influenced  by  American  politics,  American  religion  and 
American  economics. 

In  1924  H.  D.  Epp  left  the  active  ministry  to  continue  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  at  Chicago  University,  eventually  earning  a master’s  degree  in  sociology  and  returning  to 
Henderson  as  a teacher  and  administrator  in  the  public  school  system. 

Thus  we  have  reached  the  end  of  fifty  years  in  America. 

Footnotes  for  Chapter  II 

1.  For  much  of  the  information  about  the  Choral  Society  I am  indebted  to  an  article  in  February  21,  1974  issue  of 
Henderson  News. 

2.  Much  information  contained  here  came  from  an  interview  with  John  C.  Siebert,  one  of  the  draftees. 

3.  From  the  minutes  of  December  29,  1906,  as  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Centennial  Committee  on 
Translations  in  1974. 
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CHAPTER  III  - 1925-1950 


The  1920’s  in  American  life  have  been  termed  the  “Roaring  Twenties”  when  speakeasies 
flourished,  girls  bobbed  their  hair  and  in  general  a revolt  against  the  puritan  past  asserted  itself.  In  the 
big  cities  it  was  the  era  of  the  big  gangsters  such  as  A1  Capone.  Fortunes  were  being  made  in  the  stock 
market,  although  farm  prices  were  relatively  low  from  about  1921  through  the  30’s. 

The  church  could  not  come  through  this  time  without  feeling  its  effects.  The  church  never  took 
any  official  actions  in  regard  to  such  things  as  girls  bobbing  their  hair.  Nevertheless,  the  members 
pretty  well  lined  up  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  question;  it  was  difficult  to  remain  neutral. 

The  radio  was  coming  into  general  use  and  the  “world”  which  once  had  been  remotely  “out  there 
someplace”  was  now  ever-present.  Good  church  members  listened  and  laughed  at  the  comedy 
programs  such  as  “Amos  ’N  Andy,”  with  never  a thought  that  a racial  stereotype  could  become  fixed 
in  their  minds.  They  would  not  have  recognized  the  term. 

The  church  itself  was  changing  in  subtle  ways.  “Das  Gesangbuch  Mit  Noten”  was  replaced, 
especially  for  evening  and  young  people’s  meetings,  by  a book  of  gospel  songs.  The  public  school 
system  was  growing  and  adding  a new  dimension  to  life  in  the  community.  However,  this  is  not  to 
imply  that  the  church  was  becoming  secondary  to  secular  life;  it  was  still  the  center  of  the  community 
life.  In  January,  1925,  the  Women’s  Mission  Society  divided  into  a Senior  and  a Junior  Mission  Society 
to  accomodate  the  growing  number  of  women  active  in  this  work.  In  1928  a Junior  Young  People’s 
Society  was  organized.  The  Sunday  School  also  was  active  and  growing,  so  that  again  the  church  began 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  enlarging  its  physical  facilities. 


Ground  breaking  for 
addition  to  the  1906 
church. 
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On  March  16,  1931,  enlarging  of  the  church  was  begun  by  excavating  a basement  area  for  an 
addition  to  the  south.  On  May  1,  1931,  the  cornerstone  for  the  new  addition  was  laid.  Work  continued 
through  the  summer  months.  The  carpentry  work  was  completed  and  painters  had  worked  one  day, 
when  on  August  28  at  1:00  a.m.  fire  was  discovered  in  the  building.  All  efforts  to  extinguish  the  blaze 
failed  and  the  building  was  completely  destroyed. 


Cleaning  up  after  fire. 
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The  congregation  decided  immediately  to  rebuild,  using  the  same  general  plan.  On  September  24, 
1931,  the  cornerstone  for  the  new  church  was  laid.  The  building  went  forward  at  a rapid  pace  and  on 
March  6,  1932,  the  new  church  was  dedicated.  During  the  time  that  the  congregation  was  without  a 
building,  the  parochial  school  and  the  sister  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  facilities  were  used.  Evening 
services  were  even  held  outside  during  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  the  year. 


Church  built  after  fire,  dedicated  1932. 


Religious  Divisions 

The  economic  depression  of  the  30’s  affected  this  community  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  nation.  In 
addition,  a severe  drouth  began  in  1934  with  below  average  rainfall  for  several  years  thereafter.  This 
could  not  help  but  affect  the  church  and  its  activities.  During  these  years  some  of  the  members  moved 
away,  many  of  these  to  California. 

A mode  of  religious  thinking,  different  from  that  which  had  prevailed,  was  introduced  during  the 
30’s,  or  at  least  had  a rapid  period  of  growth.  This  was  manifested  by  a zeal  for  a particular  form  of 
religious  revival.  Genuine  revival  is  good  and  necessary;  but  during  the  30’s,  meetings  sponsored  by 
other  groups  found  ready  listeners.  Their  speakers,  of  fundamental  persuasion,  advocated  a 
system  of  theology  which,  when  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  was  almost  the  antithesis  of 
Anabaptist  thinking  in  which  our  congregation  had  its  roofs.  This  system  of  theology  claimed  to  be  a 
non-denominational  or  inter-denominational  Christian  orthodoxy  which  demanded  a decision  under 
severe  emotional  pressure. 

It  exploited  the  anxieties  and  fears  of  the  listeners,  casting  a hypnotic  spell  upon  them.  It  ignored 
almost  completely  the  exhortation  of  Jesus  to  “make  disciples  of  all  nations  . . . teaching  them  to 
observe  all  that  I have  commanded  you.”  It  was  also  coupled  with  strong  chiliastic  overtones  in  the 
apocalyptic  tradition  together  with  a dispensational  explanation  of  the  Bible.  Perhaps  some  forms  of 
this  system  of  theology  have  been  present  or  at  least  have  run  parallel  to  Anabaptism  since  its 
beginning.  Melchior  Hoffman,  an  early  Anabaptist,  was  greatly  attracted  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible 
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as  they  appear  in  Daniel  and  Revelation.  His  chiliastic  views  were  never  in  harmony  with  the  more 
stable  views  of  Menno  Simons.  Some  historians  even  link  the  Mbnsterites  to  the  Anabaptist  wing  of 
the  reformation. 

Later  in  Russia  there  were  leanings  in  this  direction.  Historians  mention  a Pfarrer  Wuest  who 
traveled  among  the  Mennonite  colonies  of  South  Russia  stirring  the  Mennonites  to  fanatic 
extravagances.  Another  sad  episode  in  Mennonite  history  occurred  in  1880  when  Klaas  Epp  led  a 
group  of  followers  to  Central  Asia  where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Lord  upon  His  return. 

The  economic  conditions  may  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  susceptibility  to  these 
doctrines.  Another  factor  may  have  been  the  decline  of  the  church  school.  No  adequate  teaching 
process  had  been  developed  to  replace  the  parochial  school  which  was  in  deep  trouble  during  these 
years,  both  financially  and  as  far  as  securing  qualified  teachers  was  concerned. 

Impact  of  World  War  II 

The  1940’s  brought  again  the  impact  of  a great  world  conflict  to  our  church.  In  general,  the 
peace  churches  were  more  alert  and  prepared  at  the  outset  of  the  second  world  war  than  at  the  first. 
That  is,  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites,  together  with  other  denominations  had  representatives 
in  Washington  when  the  Selective  Service  Law  was  being  drawn.  They  secured  provisions  for 
conscientious  objectors  in  the  law  as  it  was  being  drafted.  They  set  up  the  administrative  procedures 
necessary  to  run  the  conscientious  objector  camps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  churches,  at  least  the 
individual  members  had  moved  further  from  the  absolute  position  of  refusing  all  service  under  military 
authority.  Rethesda  Mennonite  Church  did  not  follow  this  trend  to  the  extent  that  many  other 
churches  of  the  General  Conference  did.  There  were  many,  however,  who  were  not  sure  of  what  the 
historical  position  of  the  Mennonite  Church  was  toward  participation  in  warfare.  There  may  have  been 
several  reasons  for  this.  The  teaching  ministry  of  the  church  had  been  neglected  for  too  long  by  the 
time  of  the  early  40’s. 

For  many  the  influence  of  radio  and  newspaper  and  the  general  thinking  of  the  day  developed 
thought  patterns  no  different  than  that  of  any  average  citizen  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  As 
evidence  of  this,  some  of  our  members  who  had  moved  to  the  West  Coast  saw  in  every  person  of 
Japanese  ancestry  a spy  for  the  “enemy.”  This  was  the  kind  of  thinking  that  made  possible  the 
irrational  treatment  of  many  people  of  Japanese  extraction,  when  they  were  deprived  of  their 
property  and  placed  in  concentration  camps.  In  defense  of  many  who  did  not  take  the  full 
conscientious  objector  stand,  let  it  be  said  that  there  were  those  who  felt  our  position  in  America  was 
somewhat  different  than  at  any  other  time  during  our  history.  That  is,  prior  to  coming  to  America  we 
had  always  lived  in  autocratic  countries  where  a king  or  czar  made  the  decisions,  usually  in  his  own 
best  interests.  Now  we  lived  in  a democracy  where  we  the  people,  through  our  representatives,  made 
decisions  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  Therefore  we  had  more  responsibility  to  the 
government  which  was  not  really  an  exterior  force  apart  from  us;  but  rather  we  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  government. 

It  was  a difficult  decision  for  many.  We  as  a church  have  probably  not  even  today  fully  come  to 
grips  concerning  our  relationship  to  the  State  in  a democracy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  sixty  members  and 
seventeen  sons  of  members,  making  a total  of  seventy-seven,  were  called  into  service.  Approximately 
55%  of  these  took  the  so-called  “absolute”  position  and  served  in  Civilian  Public  Service  camps 
administered  by  the  Mennonite  Church.  Approximately  23%  served  in  non-combatant  positions  in  the 
armed  forces  and  approximately  22%  served  as  regulars  in  the  armed  forces.  One  man  lost  his  life  in 
the  invasion  of  the  European  mainland. 

Many  of  those  who  began  their  service  in  CPS  camps  later  transferred  to  positions  of  work  in 
mental  hospitals,  as  these  openings  became  available.  A unit  was  also  established  in  Puerto  Rico  where 
at  least  members  served. 

The  church  at  home  was  very  generous  in  its  support  of  the  CPS  camps  which  were  financially 
supported  by  voluntary  gifts  of  the  constituency  of  the  combined  Mennonite  churches  of  North 
America.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  under  the  direction  of  A.  P.  Ratzlaff,  organized  a 
letter-writing  campaign  for  all  men  in  service.  They  also  raised  a fund  of  over  $3,000  that  was 
distributed  to  the  CPS  men  as  they  were  released  from  service. 

The  government  promoted  the  sale  of  war  bonds  to  finance  the  war,  but  also  made  available 
civilian  bonds  which  were  preferred  by  church  members. 
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Leadership  1925-1950 

During  this  period  of  our  church’s  history  only  one  deacon  at  a time  served  the  needs  of  the 
congregation.  His  duties  were  primarily  to  be  aware  of  material  needs  and  provide  aid  from  the 
benevolent  funds  for  needy  families  in  the  church.  He  was  also  part  of  the  ministerial  council  that 
looked  after  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  congregation.  In  1930,  D.  A.  Janzen  resigned  as  deacon  because 
of  health,  having  served  since  1902.  On  February  4,  1930,  B.  A.  Friesen  was  elected  to  this  position. 
He  served  for  twenty-nine  years  as  deacon,  serving  longer  in  this  position  than  any  other  in  our  church 
history. 

In  1934  the  Reverend  J.  F.  Epp  resigned  as  elder.  At  this  time  the  church  made  a significant 
change  in  accepting  a proposal  to  elect  an  elder  for  a three-year  term  rather  than  for  an  indefinite 
period  as  had  been  the  case  before. 

On  March  4,  1935,  the  Reverend  A.  W.  Friesen  was  elected  as  elder.  The  church  at  this  point 
made  another  departure  from  past  practices  in  deciding  that  he  was  expected  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
duties  of  elder,  with  financial  support  from  the  congregation.  Heretofore  some  financial  support  had 
been  provided,  but  the  elder  and  the  assisting  ministers  had  always  supplemented  this  by  farming.  So, 
early  in  1937  the  Reverend  A.  W.  Friesen  moved  with  his  family  from  the  farm  to  the  town  of 
Henderson. 

The  Reverend  A.  W.  Friesen  served  in  this  capacity  until  the  close  of  the  year  1947.  At  the 
Sunday  morning  service  on  November  30,  1947,  he  requested  not  to  be  considered  as  a candidate  for 
re-election  as  he  and  Mrs.  Friesen  had  decided  to  accept  a request  to  serve  the  Mennonite  colonies  in 
Paraguay,  South  America  as  pastor  and  spiritual  advisor.  The  Reverend  J.  F.  Epp  was  asked  to  serve  as 
temporary  elder  until  the  position  could  be  filled. 

On  April  18,  1948,  a farewell  service  was  held  in  the  church  for  the  A.  W.  Friesens  who  were 
about  to  leave  for  South  America. 

At  this  point  the  church  again  made  a significant  change  from  its  past  practices.  They  chose  a 
man  who  had  not  grown  up  in  the  Bethesda  church  to  serve  as  elder.  Furthermore  this  man  had  some 
training  beyond  his  college  education  at  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  That  man 
was  the  Reverend  Arnold  Nickel,  originally  from  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota.  Arnold  Nickel  had  been 
engaged  to  serve  as  assistant  minister  during  the  summer  months  of  1948  and  at  a special  church 
meeting  on  August  12,  1948,  he  was  elected  to  serve  as  elder  for  a period  of  three  years.  At  this  same 
meeting  the  congregation  also  decided  to  build  a parsonage.  This  was  further  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  congregation  that  the  support  of  a pastor  is  a responsibility  of  the  church. 

September  12,  1948,  at  a regular  Sunday  morning  service,  the  Reverend  Nickel  was  installed  as 
elder. 

We  have  reached  the  close  of  another  twenty-five-year  period  in  the  history  of  Bethesda 
Mennonite  Church.  This  was  a period  in  which  the  church  moved  from  lay  leaders  chosen  from  within 
the  congregation,  to  a full-time,  financially  supported  ministry. 
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CHAPTER  IV  - 1950-1975 


At  the  time  that  the  Reverend  Arnold  Nickel  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  he  had 
requested  that,  some  time  during  his  tenure,  he  be  granted  leave  to  complete  his  training  at  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary.  He  chose  to  take  this  leave  during  the  school  term  beginning  in  September  of  1950. 
It  so  happened  that  during  this  time  the  Reverend  John  Thieszen,  missionary  to  India,  was  home  on 
furlough.  By  arrangement  with  the  Mission  Board  of  the  General  Conference,  the  church  called  him  to 
serve  us  during  this  interim  that  Nickel  was  completing  his  seminary  training. 

During  the  winter  that  Thieszen  was  with  us  he  must  have  felt  that  one  area  in  which  the  church 
was  weak  was  in  the  area  of  instruction  to  the  young  people  regarding  our  faith  and  our  heritage.  It 
was  at  his  urging  that  the  church  arranged  to  provide  a day  school  for  those  who  had  just  completed 
their  eighth  grade  studies  in  the  public  school  system.  It  was  the  intention  that  this  year  of  parochial 
school  should  come  between  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  grade  or 
freshman  year  of  secondary  school,  for  the  children  of  the  congregation.  The  course  of  instruction  was 
to  include  Bible  study,  church  history,  music  and  related  subjects. 

The  Reverend  Thieszen  was  a strong  promoter  of  this  school.  It  was  also  through  him  that  the 
congregation  located  a young  man  as  the  teacher  for  the  school.  This  young  man  was  Arthur  Isaak 
who  had  just  been  graduated  from  Bethel  College. 

The  school  opened  in  the  fall  of  1951,  making  use  again  of  the  parochial  school  building.  The 
teacher  was  well-liked  and  capable.  The  students  were  eager  and  it  appeared  that  perhaps  a way  had 
been  found  to  provide  the  much-needed  instruction  for  the  youth  of  the  church. 

The  church  was  due  to  be  disappointed,  however.  The  church  had  not  been  aware  of  all  the  legal 
requirements  involving  students  of  that  age  in  Nebraska.  The  county  superintendent  pointed  out  that 
students  residing  within  a secondary  school  district  must  attend  public  school  until  sixteen  years  of 
age.  This  meant  that  those  enrolled  in  the  church  school  who  also  resided  in  District  #95  had  to  drop 
out  and  return  to  the  public  school.  Those  attending  the  church  school  but  living  outside  of  District 
#95  were  allowed  to  continue.  The  school  continued  that  year  with  the  remaining  students,  but  the 
congregation  decided  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  church  school  as  planned  was  not  the  best 
solution,  and  it  was  discontinued.  The  congregation,  however,  decided  to  retain  the  young  teacher, 
Arthur  Isaak,  to  aid  in  the  continuing  education  of  the  young  people.  He  was  elected  as  an  assistant  to 
the  pastor. 


Church  Facilities 

The  pressure  to  improve  and  expand  the  physical  facilities  of  the  church  again  became  a major 
issue  in  the  early  fifties.  After  the  question  had  been  aired  at  several  congregational  meetings,  a vote  of 
162  to  129  in  March,  1956,  finally  decided  in  favor  of  building  a new  sanctuary. 

This  was  a major  undertaking  and  various  committees  were  chosen  to  plan  the  different  aspects 
of  the  building.  The  building  program  was  headed  by  Dr.  Harold  Friesen.  Ground-breaking  exercises 
were  conducted  January  3,  1957,  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  sanctuary  was  laid  July  21,  1957. 

May  4,  1958,  the  new  sanctuary  was  dedicated.  After  a service  in  the  old  building  the 
congregation  moved  into  the  new  structure.  An  important  change  in  the  order  of  services  occurred  at 
this  time.  Heretofore  the  Sunday  School  had  always  been  held  before  the  worship  service.  It  was 
decided,  first  on  a trial  basis,  then  permanently,  to  reverse  this  order.  This  was  also  accompanied  by  a 
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different  seating  arrangement.  Until  this  time  the  old  form  of  having  the  women  sit  on  the  left  side  of 
the  room  and  the  men  on  the  right  had  prevailed.  To  be  sure,  the  tradition  was  breaking  down, 
especially  for  evening  meetings.  But  at  this  time  it  was  the  decision  of  the  congregation  to  have  the 
worship  service  first  and  to  sit  in  family  groups.  Then  the  members  would  go  to  their  departmental 
Sunday  School  classes. 

Although  this  change  occurred  relatively  late  in  the  history  of  our  church,  there  are  young  people 
today  who  do  not  remember  when  the  men  and  the  women  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sanctuary;  and 
to  them  the  custom  seems  quaint  and  distinctly  peculiar.  They  may  wonder  why  such  an  arrangement 
ever  existed.  The  reason  may  be  lost  in  antiquity,  but  there  are  those  who  believe  it  may  have 
originated  as  long  ago  as  when  the  Jewish  temple  had  the  Court  of  Women  and  the  Court  of  Men.  This 
separation  was  made  because  women  held  an  inferior  position  at  that  time  and  were  not  allowed  to  go 
as  far  into  the  temple  as  men.  This  custom  was  carried  over  into  the  church  and  the  women  occupied 
the  pews  on  the  left  side  of  the  aisle  implying  an  inferior  position  to  the  men.  Whether  this  was  really 
the  manner  in  which  the  custom  was  begun  or  not,  the  tradition  of  sitting  in  family  groups  has 
prevailed  since  the  new  church  building  was  put  into  use. 

When  the  new  sanctuary  was  planned  and  built,  the  hope  was  to  build  an  educational  wing 
adjacent  and  connected  to  it  at  a later  date.  Four  years  later  on  August  20,  1962,  the  congregation 
decided  to  proceed  with  this  step  in  the  building  program.  New  committees  were  formed  and  Carl  Epp 
was  chosen  to  head  this  phase  of  the  construction. 

The  following  spring  the  old  church  building  was  dismantled  and  a ground-breaking  ceremony  for 
the  educational  wing  was  held  on  March  17,  1963.  The  educational  wing  was  put  into  service  the 
following  summer  and  on  July  5,  1964,  a dedication  service  for  this  part  of  the  building  was  held. 


Present  church  with  education  wing  completed  in  1965. 
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Proliferation  of  Organizations 

During  the  1950’s  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  organizations  within  the  church.  Prior 
to  this  there  was  of  course  some  departmentalization  of  the  Sunday  School,  but  it  functioned 
somewhat  as  a separate  organization  having  a constitution  of  its  own.  The  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  which  met  on  Sunday  evening  were  separated  into  only  two  groups,  the  Senior  C.E.  and  the 
Junior  C.E.  The  Junior  C.E.  was  having  trouble  keeping  the  young  people  interested. 

At  the  time  that  Nickel  was  here  he  felt  that  young  people  from  the  sophomore  age  in  high 
school  to  college  age  would  benefit  from  a fellowship  type  of  organization  rather  than  along  the  lines 
on  which  the  C.E.  had  been  functioning.  This  was  well  accepted  by  this  age  group  and  so  in  July  of 
1949  this  group  was  organized. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  further  departmentalizing  of  evening  groups.  The  Sunday  School 
has  become  an  official  branch  of  the  church  work,  being  recognized  in  a revised  church  constitution. 

All  organizations  now  have  a place  in  the  formal  organization  of  the  church.  Beginning  with  the 
Ministerial  Council  and  the  Board  of  Deacons,  there  is  the  Church  Board  composed  of  representatives 
of  four  boards  representing  the  four  major  areas  of  the  church  work,  namely:  Education  Board, 
Business  Administration  Board,  Christian  Service  Board  and  Mission  Board.  Each  of  these  boards  has 
committees  functioning  in  specialized  areas  subordinate  to  them. 

Some  of  these  boards  have  as  many  as  seven  committees  with  six  to  seven  subcommittees.  This 
takes  in  areas  such  as  the  Sunday  School  Committee  with  six  departments  and  the  Sunday  Evening 
and  Family  Life  Committee  with  seven  fellowships,  including  Adult  C.E.,  working  in  them.  Sometimes 
it  appears  that  departmentalization  and  creation  of  committees  has  gone  beyond  the  point  of 
maximum  return.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  smoothly  it  works.  Somehow  the  work  of  a large  church 
must  be  tied  into  a coherent  system. 


Formerly  when  the  church  activities  were  fewer  and  were  centered  largely  around  adult 
participation,  the  need  for  formal  organization  was  not  as  great.  There  may  be  arguments  against  the 
degree  of  departmentalization  to  which  we  have  gone.  Having  gone  this  far,  the  organizational 
structure  which  we  have  developed  seems  about  as  efficient  as  it  could  be  in  order  to  tie  all  groups  into 
one  cohesive  unit. 
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Some  of  these  organizations  are  deserving  of  special  mention.  The  Men’s  Brotherhood  is  an 
organization  of  the  men  in  the  church  for  Christian  service.  All  the  men  are  considered  to  be  members, 
whether  they  are  active  in  the  working  of  the  organization  or  not.  The  Men’s  Brotherhood  is  tied  into 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  church  under  the  Christian  Service  Board. 


The  Men’s  Brotherhood  was  first  organized  in  November  of  1950.  William  P.  Siebert  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  group.  He  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  his  life  in  a tractor  accident  while  filling  silo, 
August  24,  1955.  At  present  the  organization  has  an  executive  committee  of  four  men,  with  a total  of 
nineteen  men  in  the  working  committee,  which  is  the  term  used  to  identify  those  responsible  for  the 
different  phases  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

This  organization  is  very  active  in  serving  in  those  areas  in  which  the  members  have  considerable 
expertise.  When  a farmer  is  unable  to  do  his  work  due  to  sickness,  this  group  organizes  the  necessary 
manpower  to  get  his  work  done.  It  is  through  this  group  that  the  church  is  connected  to  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  and  has  often  detailed  men  to  areas  in  which  disasters  such  as  tornadoes  or  floods  have 
created  emergencies. 

Another  project  which  has  become  an  annual  one  is  meat  canning  for  needy  areas  of  the  world. 
This  project  was  first  attempted  in  the  fall  of  1947  before  the  men  had  become  officially  organized 
into  the  present  form.  That  first  year  6,580  pounds  of  beef  were  canned  resulting  in  2,687  cans.  This 
project  has  grown  through  the  years  until  now  a full  week  is  set  aside  in  the  late  fall  of  the  year  to  fit 
into  the  schedule  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  portable  canner.  Temporary  tables,  on  which 
the  meat  is  boned  and  cut  for  the  canner,  are  set  up  in  Fellowship  Hall.  The  latest  year,  1974,  57,479 
pounds  of  beef  were  processed  into  15,248  cans  of  meat  plus  5,038  cans  of  broth. 

The  Men’s  Brotherhood  also  sends  volunteers  to  North  Newton  to  help  in  the  MCC  warehouse 
there.  The  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  members  are  put  to  very  good  use  in  the  larger  work  of  the 
church  in  these  ways.  The  Brotherhood,  working  together  with  its  counterparts  in  the  Northern 
District  Conference,  has  also  paid  for  and  sent  a bulldozer  together  with  an  operator  to  help  the 
brethren  in  South  America.  Another  project  completed  through  the  Northern  District  Conference  was 
the  donation  and  erection  of  a steel  building  on  the  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  Montana.  The  building  is 
used  as  a community  center  and  recreation  facility  for  the  Cheyenne  Indians. 

The  Men’s  Brotherhood  is  a very  important  arm  of  the  church,  in  which  the  men  are  able  to  show 
Christian  compassion  and  also  enjoy  Christian  fellowship  in  the  church.1 
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As  has  been  noted  in  Chapter  I,  the  first  Women’s  Mission  Society  was  organized  in  1898.  This 
began  because  of  a discussion  at  a Sunday  evening  meeting.  The  suggestion  at  this  meeting  was  to  form 
a women’s  sewing  society  or  “Nahverein,”  as  it  was  called.  Acting  thereon,  three  men:  John 
Abrahams,  I.  J.  Doell  and  John  Epp  assisted  the  women  of  the  church  in  organizing  as  a Mission 
Sewing  Society  on  January  11  of  that  year.  The  meeting,  led  by  John  Abrahams,  adopted  a 
constitution  and  elected  Elisabeth  Kroeker  as  chairman,  Anna  Wolfe  secretary  and  Sara  Epp  treasurer. 
Anna  Pankratz,  Helena  Pankratz  and  Maria  Braun  were  elected  as  membership  committee.  Each 
member  was  to  pay  five  cents  per  month  as  dues. 

In  those  early  years  it  was  not  easy  for  the  women  to  get  away  from  their  work  in  the  homes  and 
on  farms.  There  were  also  transportation  problems  in  getting  to  the  meetings  and  so  this  organization 
remained  in  existence  only  three  years. 

In  1917,  at  the  General  Conference  in  Reedley,  California,  the  first  Women’s  Missionary 
Association  (W.M.A.)  executive  committee  was  organized.  This  committee  sent  questionnaires  to  all 
General  Conference  churches  concerning  their  women’s  groups.  This  stimulated  the  Bethesda 
congregation  to  again  consider  organizing  a Women’s  Mission  Society.  It  was  on  August  21,  1918,  with 
thirty  women  present  and  with  the  Reverend  H.  H.  Epp  presiding,  that  a new  beginning  was  made.  At 
this  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Mrs.  H.  D.  Epp,  chairman;  Mrs.  G.  Doell,  treasurer; 
and  Mrs.  J.  Epp,  secretary.  This  group  has  been  in  continuous  existence  since  that  time.  One  of  their 
earliest  projects  was  sewing  for  India. 

The  first  mission  sale  was  held  before  1930  and  has  been  an  annual  event  since  that  time.  The 
dollar  volume  of  these  sales  has  grown,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following  comparison: 

1937-$  141.00 
1938  - 90.00 

1953-  1,336.00 
1974-  2,656.00 

At  present,  sewing  is  also  done  for  relief  under  the  MCC  and  for  Zaire.  The  Women’s  Mission 
Society  provides  many  services  for  the  church  and  community  besides  contributing  to  the  spiritual 
edification  of  its  members. 

We  have  also  noted  elsewhere  that  to  accommodate  the  growing  numbers  in  the  church,  the 
Mission  Society  divided  into  a Senior  and  a Junior  Mission  Society  in  1925.  In  1952,  another  division 
was  made  in  order  to  accommodate  a greater  number  of  women  and  distribute  the  work  of  the  mission 
circles  more  widely.  Since  1952,  there  have  been  Mission  Circles  I,  II  and  III  with  the  younger  women 
in  Circle  III  and  older  ones  in  Circle  I.  Those  in  between  serve  in  Circle  II. 

Circle  II  also  fills  a definite  need  in  the  work  of  the  church.  Its  members  do  quilting  for 
individuals  who  pay  for  this  service.  They  do  a great  deal  of  work  in  the  way  of  making  bandages, 
comforters  and  quilt  blocks  for  mission  stations.  They  also  serve  food  at  weddings  and  anniversaries 
when  requested.  They  earn  money  by  serving  lunches  at  farm  sales.  Their  dollar  volume  has  grown 
from  $2,208.18  in  1952  to  $6,194.82  in  1974. 

Circle  III  is  the  most  recent  branch  of  the  mission  circles.  Its  object  is  to  stimulate  interest  in 
home  and  foreign  mission  work  and  to  be  sensitive  to  the  spiritual  and  physical  needs  of  its  members 
and  other  members  of  the  congregation  and  the  community. 

The  daytime  meetings  are  spent  sewing  layettes  and  making  comforters  for  needy  areas.  The 
other  meetings  are  spent  learning  about  areas  of  missions  and  about  missionaries.  These  meetings  also 
endeavor  to  further  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  members. 

An  indication  of  the  growing  work  load  can  be  gleaned  from  these  statistics: 


1953  1974 

Membership  73  88 

Receipts  $1,458.59  $3,810.57 

Comforters  made  10  69 

Layettes  18  172 

Total  pounds  81  495 


These  three  mission  circles  are  tied  into  the  organization  of  the  church  through  the  Mission 
Board. 2 
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Statistics 


To  many  readers  statistics  are  boring.  They  may  not  fit  very  well  into  a narrative  type  historical 
account  such  as  this.  Yet,  at  some  point  a minimum  amount  of  statistics  should  be  supplied  to  give  the 
reader  a viewpoint  that  is  difficult  to  attain  any  other  way.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  statistics 
necessarily  give  an  accurate  expression  of  the  vitality  of  a church,  but  they  are  a part  of  the  total 
picture. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  growth  in  membership.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  immigrants  that  arrived 
numbered  thirty-five  families,  a total  of  205  people  — men,  women  and  children.  The  heads  of  two  of 
the  families  are  listed  as  women,  probably  widows.  This  provided  a nucleus  of  adults  eligible  to  be 
counted  as  baptized  Christians,  numbering  somewhere  between  68  and  80.  A few  immigrants  were 
probably  arriving  each  year  after  that,  but  we  read  that  in  1878  another  major  immigration  of  80 
families  arrived.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  members  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church.  We  can, 
however,  make  a very  rough  estimate  of  the  adult  membership  of  our  church  by  1880  as  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  230.  Let  us  compare  that  figure  with  the  membership  as  listed  in  1937  of  692  and  in 
1938  of  687  people.  Again  let  us  take  a jump  over  the  intervening  years  and  compare  these  figures 
with  the  membership  at  the  close  of  1973  and  1974.  These  figures  are  1,168  and  1,171  respectively. 
The  growth  has  been  fairly  uniform  and  steady  throughout  the  years.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
major  growth  in  numbers  can  occur  in  the  future  because  of  the  limits  of  the  area  to  sustain  a larger 
total  population. 

Let  us  now  take  a look  at  the  financial  contributions  handled  by  the  church.  We  have  seen  that 
the  first  collection  for  mission  purposes  was  taken  in  1888,  but  no  figure  is  available  to  show  the 
amount.  For  the  purpose  of  this  short  history  let  us  compare  the  contributions  from  1937  to  1946 
(1939  missing)  with  the  six  most  recent  years,  since  these  comparisons  can  be  made  on  a similar  basis: 


1937 

Net  Contributions 

$ 6,318.90 

1938 

Net  Contributions 

5,049.18 

1940 

Net  Contributions 

5,112.50 

1941 

Net  Contributions 

8,159.92 

1942 

Net  Contributions 

14,943.03 

1943 

Net  Contributions 

23,647.33 

1944 

Net  Contributions 

28,761.78 

1945 

Net  Contributions 

37,358.00 

1946 

Net  Contributions 

47,495.25 

1969 

Net  Contributions 

209,962.78 

1970 

Net  Contributions 

221,232.31 

1971 

Net  Contributions 

308,966.52 

1972 

Net  Contributions 

278,787.68 

1973 

Net  Contributions 

311,724.02 

1974 

Net  Contributions 

371,698.00 

The  membership  in  1937  was  692,  which  means  that  contribution  on  a per  member  basis  that  year  was 
$9.13.  The  membership  in  1974  was  1,171  so  the  contribution  per  member  during  the  most  recent 
year  was  $317.42.  In  consulting  with  the  business  research  department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
we  find  that  the  cost  of  living  index  rose  from  43  in  1937  to  147.7  in  1974.  Had  the  contribution  per 
member  risen  in  the  same  proportion,  the  contribution  per  member  would  have  been  only  $37.88  in 
1974. 

Another  interesting  comparison  would  be  to  compare  what  per  cent  of  the  total  contributions 
were  required  to  maintain  the  local  church  at  some  time  in  the  past  with  the  most  recent  year.  The 
figures  being  used  may  not  be  completely  accurate  since  some  of  the  funds  collected  and  dispensed 
through  various  organizations  within  the  church  were  used  to  supply  material  used  in  the  local  church. 
But  the  best  figures  available  to  make  this  comparison  are  those  found  under  the  General  Church  Fund 
which  is  the  fund  from  which  the  Board  of  Business  Administration,  formerly  known  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  uses  to  pay  all  maintenance  expenses  and  salaries.  In  making  this  comparison,  using  again 
1937  as  the  earlier  year  and  1974  as  the  later  year,  we  find  that  in  1937,  27%  of  the  total 
contributions  were  needed  in  housekeeping,  whereas  in  1974  only  23%  of  the  total  contributions  were 
needed  for  this  same  area  of  the  budget. 
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This  should  be  sufficient  attention  given  to  statistics  for  the  purposes  of  this  history.  For  those 
who  enjoy  statistical  analysis,  these  figures  have  been  gleaned  from  the  annual  yearbooks  compiled  by 
the  church. 


Some  Trends  In  The  Last  Twenty-five  Years 

As  we  look  back  into  our  history,  various  threads  can  be  traced  till  they  appear  today  clearly 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  church.  In  other  instances  the  pattern  is  not  as  clear  and  an  objective 
statement  is  more  difficult  to  make.  The  pattern  depends  somewhat  on  the  one  who  views  the 
tapestry. 

The  Choral  Society  which  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  II  no  longer  exists  as  such.  However,  we 
have  four  strong  choirs:  the  children’s  choir,  the  youth  choir,  the  men’s  chorus  and  the  chancel  choir. 
These  provide  music  to  assist  in  the  regular  Sunday  morning  worship  experiences  of  the  congregation. 
In  addition  they  often,  separately  or  in  combination,  provide  the  music  for  holidays  and  special 
occasions.  There  have  also  been  occasions  when  members  of  the  sister  churches  have  been  invited  to 
join  together  to  sing  portions  of  Handel’s  “Messiah”  during  the  Christmas  season.  The  Chancel  Choir 
under  the  direction  of  Don  Peters  has  long  been  a standard  of  excellence  for  church  choirs  in  this  area. 

In  1968  a Smith  pipe  organ  was  installed  in  the  church  to  provide  a versatile  instrument  to  aid  in 
the  worship  services.  This  instrument  has  also  afforded  music  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  to 
play  this  type  of  music.  The  organists  who  serve  the  church  in  this  capacity  are  from  the  local  area  and 
generally  are  members  of  the  church. 

The  church  as  a whole  has  a long  history  of  loyalty  to  conference  causes.  This  trend  is  still 
evident  today  as  we  continue  to  support  both  the  Northern  District  Conference  and  the  General 
Conference.  We  also  generally  support  the  work  of  the  MCC  and  support  our  colleges  and  the 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary.  Since  this  general  statement  has  been  made,  it  needs  to  be  added  that 
this  support  has  not  always  been  given  without  criticism.  Some  of  the  criticism  is  constructive  and  has 
been  given  with  good  will.  It  would  be  avoiding  the  truth,  however,  to  say  that  we  are  perfectly  united 
in  all  of  our  endeavors.  There  are  many  voices  in  today’s  world  that  desire  an  audience.  Some  of  our 
members  have  felt  that  they  would  be  more  comfortable  elsewhere  and  they  have  severed  their  ties 
with  us.  Some  feel  that  we  are  not  evangelistic  enough  in  our  emphasis,  or  that  we  lack  the  warmth  of 
expression  that  they  like  to  hear.  These  trends,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  with  us  for  a long  time.  It  is 
only  recently,  perhaps,  that  there  have  been  churches  in  our  neighborhood  that  have  provided  an 
alternate  church  home  for  those  who  are  not  happy  here.  It  has  been  easier  for  them  to  leave  us  and 
join  others  near  by.  Some  are  mesmerized  by  personalities  and  follow  because  an  individual  leader 
meets  their  ideal  concept. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  criticism  is  justified.  We  cannot  rely  on  church  tradition  or  the  morality  of 
the  past  to  save  us  in  the  contemporary  world.  Each  generation  must  come  to  grips  with  its  own 
spiritual  condition.  We  cannot  condone  laxness  in  personal  morals  nor  indifference  to  spiritual  life. 
Yet  we  need  not  cut  our  roots  to  the  past  in  order  to  achieve  spiritual  freedom.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  emphasize  only  the  salvation  of  souls  without  any  further  thought  concerning  the 
implication  of  this  for  their  business,  social  and  political  life  are  not  being  true  to  the  Gospel  either. 

Some  of  our  differences  are  theological,  and  we  ought  to  provide  our  young  people  with  a sound 
basis  for  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Bible  as  a whole.  A piecemeal  approach  to  the 
study  of  Scriptures  leaves  one  vulnerable  to  the  exposition  of  theological  systems  which  are  not 
inherent  in  the  Bible. 


Leadership 

As  we  have  noted  earlier,  this  twenty-five-year  period  opened  a new  era  in  our  history,  in  that  we 
have  called  to  serve  us,  from  outside  our  congregation,  men  who  had  received  advanced  training  for 
the  ministry.  The  Reverend  Arnold  Nickel  was  the  first  of  these.  In  addition,  we  asked  Arthur  Isaak  to 
serve  as  assistant  to  the  pastor  with  special  responsibilities  for  the  youth  of  the  church. 

After  Arthur  Isaak  resigned,  the  church  voted  to  continue  that  position,  and  began  a search  for 
someone  to  fill  it.  March  25,  1955,  the  church  extended  a call  to  John  Gaeddert  to  serve  in  that 
position.  John  Gaeddert  had  special  talents  in  music  and  was  given  the  opportunity  to  work  especially 
in  this  area. 
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April  8,  1956,  Arnold  Nickel  tendered  his  resignation  in  order  to  accept  a position  as  Bible 
instructor  at  Freeman  Junior  College.  The  following  December  the  congregation  asked  retired 
missionary  J.  R.  Duerksen  to  serve  as  interim  pastor.  In  April  of  1957  John  Gaeddert  was  asked  to  be 
our  associate  pastor  for  a term  of  three  years.  Having  previously  been  referred  to  as  assistant  to  the 
pastor,  this  marked  a slight  change  in  which  the  two  pastors  were  to  work  more  nearly  as  equals  in  a 
team  approach  to  the  ministry.  During  the  time  since  Nickel’s  resignation,  the  congregation  had  been 
looking  for  a person  to  call  as  elder  in  the  earlier  tradition.  April  25, 1957,  the  congregation  decided 
that  the  young  man  John  Gaeddert,  who  had  been  serving  as  assistant  to  the  pastor  and  then  as 
associate  pastor,  was  the  person  they  had  been  seeking.  The  Reverend  John  Gaeddert  was  named  elder 
and  the  Reverend  J.  R.  Duerksen  was  named  associate  pastor.  December  8,  1957,  John  Gaeddert  was 
ordained  as  elder  with  his  uncle,  Albert  Gaeddert,  officiating. 

November  23,  1958,  J.  R.  Duerksen  resigned  as  associate  pastor  to  accept  a call  to  the  Willow 
Creek  Church  in  Paso  Robles,  California. 

October  2,  1959,  the  church  voted  to  call  the  Reverend  Paul  Isaak  as  associate  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  was  the  brother  to  Arthur  Isaak  who  had  served  us  earlier  in  much  the  same  capacity. 
During  the  school  term  of  1963-64,  John  Gaeddert  took  a nine-month  leave  of  absence  to  attend 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary.  During  this  time  Missionary  John  Thiessen  again  accepted  the  call  to 
serve  on  an  interim  basis. 

In  October  of  1964  Paul  Isaak  resigned  to  accept  a call  to  the  First  Mennonite  Church  at  Newton, 
Kansas.  The  following  March  the  church  invited  the  Reverend  Abe  Krause  to  the  position  of  associate 
pastor.  That  same  month  John  Gaeddert  resigned  to  accept  an  assignment  with  MCC  in  Africa.  June  4, 
1965,  the  congregation  called  the  Reverend  Walter  Dyck  to  serve  as  pastor,  and  on  August  1 he  was 
installed  as  pastor  and  Abe  Krause  as  associate  pastor. 

As  we  have  seen,  throughout  the  history  of  the  Bethesda  congregation  the  educational  function 
of  the  church  has  been  considered  very  important.  Again  in  the  latter  1960’s  there  were  those  in  the 
church  who  were  looking  for  some  way  that  we  could  improve  this  function  of  the  church.  In  the 
1950’s  a day  school  had  been  found  to  be  unworkable,  and  so  it  was  thought  that  a minister  of 
education  in  the  church  might  be  able  to  work  through  some  of  the  existing  organizations  to  provide 
some  much-needed  help,  especially  for  the  youth  growing  up  within  the  church.  The  congregation 
agreed,  and  on  June  7,  1968,  they  voted  to  add  the  position  of  another  associate  pastor,  with  one  of 
the  three  pastors  to  serve  as  a minister  of  Christian  education.  This  was  done  before  we  had  begun  the 
search  for  a person  to  fill  the  position. 

Furthermore,  to  help  those  who  were  trying  to  plan  an  organizational  structure,  to  coordinate 
and  facilitate  the  educational  requirements  of  the  church,  Willard  K.  Claassen  was  called  to  act  as 
educational  consultant.  He  served  from  September  29  to  November  7,  1968.  During  this  time  he 
analyzed  the  existing  organizational  structure  and  suggested  some  changes  to  meet  the  existing  and 
anticipated  needs  of  the  church,  especially  in  view  of  the  desire  the  church  had  expressed  to  add  a 
minister  of  education. 

Following  the  suggestions  of  Willard  Claassen,  the  constitution  was  revised,  and  after  a trial 
period,  was  finally  adopted  on  December  27,  1972.  A very  brief  account  of  the  way  it  functions  has 
been  given  previously  under  the  sub-heading  “Proliferation  of  Organizations.” 

The  search  for  a person  to  fill  the  new  position  continued  until  1970  when  the  church  called  Miss 
Hedy  Sawadsky  to  this  post.  She  was  given  the  title  of  Director  of  Christian  Education  and  took  her 
place  in  the  Ministerial  Council. 

This  was  a new  venture  for  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church.  It  was  an  attempt  to  find  a new  way  to 
meet  an  old  problem,  that  of  fulfilling  the  teaching  ministry  of  the  church.  In  addition,  it  was  the  first 
time  a woman  had  been  called  to  serve  in  an  official  capacity  and  to  be  a part  of  the  Ministerial 
Council.  There  were  some  in  the  church  who  felt  we  had  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  Scriptural 
authority  in  so  doing. 

Missionary  Benjamin  Sawatzky  was  called  to  serve  us  after  the  Reverend  Walter  Dyck  accepted  a 
call  to  another  pastorate  in  Illinois.  In  June  of  1972,  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Sawatzky  was  ordained 
as  an  elder  with  the  Reverend  Walter  Goering  officiating. 

At  the  close  of  1973  Hedy  Sawadsky  submitted  her  resignation  to  accept  a similar  position  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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We  are  now  nearing  the  end  of  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  the  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church. 
Changes  are  stiil  being  initiated  in  the  church.  It  is  significant  to  mention  that  another  innovation 
came  about  this  last  year.  — a woman,  Mrs.  Emil  Friesen,  the  former  Huldah  Myers,  Weiss  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Deacons, 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  “Foreword,”  the  history  of  the  church  is  often  the  story  of  how  we 
initiate  and  adjust  to  change.  That  story  continues,  but  the  foundation  remains  the  same.  “No  other 
foundation  can  any  one  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.”  (I  Corinthians  3:11, 
RSV) 


Footnotes  for  Chapter  IV 

1.  The  information  concerning  the  Men’s  Brotherhood  comes  from  Albert  P.  Friesen. 

2.  I am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Fast  for  information  about  Mission  Circle  I;  to  Mrs.  Carl  Peters  about  Mission 
Circle  II;  and  to  Mrs.  Harvey  Smith  about  Mission  Circle  III. 
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CHAPTER  V - RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT 


We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church.  We 
should  perhaps  stop  at  this  point  and  let  the  story  speak  for  itself.  And  yet,  the  facts  of  history  are 
useless  in  themselves.  History  must  have  some  meaning,  some  interpretation,  some  lessons  to  teach 
that  can  help  to  shape  our  future.  What  I see  in  our  history  may  not  be  of  importance  to  anyone  else.  I 
do  not  wish  to  claim  greater  authority  in  being  able  to  interpret  our  history  than  any  other  member. 
Rather,  let  us  regard  this  last  chapter  as  a springboard  for  discussion  to  be  continually  updated  as  our 
vision  improves.  “Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish”  (Proverbs  29:18,  KJV).  My  comments, 
either  here  or  previously  made,  should  not  be  construed  as  criticism  of  any  person  or  time  during  the 
course  of  our  history.  All  history,  even  Biblical  history,  is  lived  in  a particular  time  frame  and  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  that  time.  That  person  or  group,  which  learns  how  difficult  it  is  to  step  outside 
the  climate  of  his  own  or  any  age,  has  taken  a big  step  on  the  road  to  citizenship  of  a high  order.  “For 
now  we  see  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face”  (I  Corinthians  13:12,  KJV). 

What  then  can  we  say  of  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church?  Is  it  a divine  or  a human  institution?  Can 
we  really  say  that  we  are  part  of  the  Body  of  Christ  with  Christ  as  the  head?  Is  our  church  truly  the 
representative  of  Christ  on  earth?  To  lift  out  for  close  scrutiny  any  particular  moment  in  our  history 
tends  to  obscure  the  divine  and  magnify  the  human  nature  of  the  church.  So,  to  answer  these 
questions  we  need  to,  for  the  moment  at  least,  stand  back  and  take  a broad  overview.  In  doing  so  we 
can  say  that  the  total  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  parts.  This  then  indicates  the  divine  aspect  of  the  church. 
As  Jesus  fed  the  5,000  with  inadequate  resources  by  human  standards,  so  too,  what  our  church  is 
today  is  more  than  we  would  expect  from  merely  recounting  the  historical  facts. 


Gains  And  Losses 

As  we  look  back  at  the  early  years  in  America,  we  may  tend  to  idealize  the  life  of  the 
congregation.  And  yet  we  may  have  reason  to  envy  certain  aspects  of  the  past.  The  early  church 
members  probably  had  strengths  that  we  have  lost.  But  let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  ourselves;  we  may 
now  be  strong  where  they  were  weak.  It  would  be  good  if  we  could  combine  their  strengths  with  ours 
and  thus  eliminate  the  weaknesses  of  each  age. 

We  envy  their  simple  procedures,  whereas  we  sometimes  feel  over-organized.  They  functioned 
more  as  an  organism  rather  than  as  an  organization.  The  isolation  of  the  frontier  drew  them  closer 
together.  We  read  what  one  of  their  number  wrote  about  life  in  the  early  church:  “We  often  remarked 
how  we  loved  each  other  at  that  time  (1880).  Everyone  looked  forward  to  worship  services  with 
brothers  and  sisters  of  like  faith,  those  who  came  from  the  same  country,  for  we  were  lonely  in  this 
foreign  land.”1 

They  were  strong  on  internal  discipline.  They  expected  a high  standard  of  ethics  in  the  personal 
life  of  each  member  and  they  dealt  as  a brotherhood  with  problems  or  failures  of  any  brother.  We  find 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  censure  one  another  for  what  we  consider  to  be  private  business.  We 
cannot  imagine  the  church  speaking  to  a member  about  the  way  he  conducts  his  private  financial 
affairs  the  way  the  early  church  censured  a member  for  transferring  legal  title  to  his  wife  in  order  to 
prevent  foreclosure  (see  Chapter  I).  They  expected  members  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  rather 
than  simply  to  meet  the  minimum  legal  requirements.  “For  I say  unto  you,  that  except  your 
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righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (Matthew  5:20,  KJV). 

This  concern  for  their  own  group,  however,  may  also  have  been  a weakness.  At  least,  I should  say 
it  was  not  sufficiently  counter-balanced  by  an  awareness  of  what  effect  the  total  group  might  have  on 
other  groups.  Their  concern  was  always  that  they  might  have  a place  to  worship  God  as  they  saw  fit,  a 
place  to  teach  their  children  the  Faith.  So  long  as  they  were  assured  of  this  they  felt  comfortable.  This 
attitude,  unfortunately,  ignores  the  realities  of  life  and  does  not  measure  up  to  the  highest  Christian 
insight.  “And  I have  other  sheep,  that  are  not  of  this  fold”  (John  10:16,  RSV). 

Nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  church  have  I seen  an  awareness  that  the  lands  which  they  settled 
were  taken  from  the  Indian  tribes  by  force.  Apparently  there  was  a complete  unawareness  that  treaties 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes  to  last  “as  long  as  the  grass  shall  grow,  and  the 
rivers  flow”2  were  broken  at  the  convenience  of  the  whites. 

To  be  sure,  the  church  supported  missionary  work  on  the  reservations.  Would  this  be  like  saying, 
“We  have  taken  your  land  and  buffalo,  go  in  peace,  be  happy  in  the  Lord”?  “If  a brother  or  sister  is 
ill-clad  and  in  lack  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  says  to  them  ‘Go  in  peace,  be  warmed  and  filled’ 
without  giving  them  the  things  needed  for  the  body,  what  does  it  profit?”  (James  2:15,16,  RSV). 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  overly  severe  in  our  criticism  of  the  early  church  on  this  point.  Perhaps 
they  simply  did  not  realize  what  was  taking  place.  However,  I do  have  in  my  possession  a letter  written 
by  a Mennonite  from  Russia  in  1876  to  the  Reverend  Peter  Balzer  of  Kansas.  In  this  letter  the  writer 
expresses  approval  of  the  United  States’  policy  of  forcing  the  Indians  back.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  Mennonites  in  Nebraska  thought  differently. 

The  church  of  today  is  more  aware  of  the  interrelatedness  of  all  groups  in  this  world.  There  are 
those  in  our  congregation  who  feel  deeply  the  injustices  done  to  the  Indians  by  the  whites.  However, 
there  is  a sense  of  helplessness  in  knowing  what  to  do  in  order  to  make  restitution.  Here  the  church  of 
today  needs  to  consider  seriously  through  the  eyes  of  Jesus  a course  of  action  in  harmony  with  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  “To  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord”  (Luke  4:18,  RSV). 

First  we  need  to  acknowledge  and  repent  of  our  blindness  in  the  past.  Then  we  need  to  inform 
ourselves  and  listen  to  the  Indian  people  themselves.  As  Vine  Deloria,  Jr.,  a native  Sioux,  says  in  the 
title  of  one  of  his  books,  We  Talk,  You  Listen. 

Further  answers  are  not  clear,  nor  do  they  come  easily.  As  this  is  being  written,  the  plea  entered 
by  the  Sioux  Indians  concerning  the  treaty  of  1868  has  concluded  in  Judge  Warren  Urbom’s  Federal 
Court  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In  his  written  decision  Judge  Urbom  said  concerning  the  history  of  white 
and  Indian  relationships: 

It  is  an  ugly  history,  white  Americans  may  retch  at  the  recollection  of  it. 

They  may  also  ask  themselves  questions:  How  much  of  the  sins  of  our  forefathers  must  we 

rightly  bear?  What  precisely  do  we  do  now?  Shall  we  pretend  that  history  never  was?  Can  we 

restore  the  disemboweled  or  push  the  waters  of  the  river  upstream  to  where  they  used  to  be? 

Who  is  to  decide?  White  Americans?  The  Native  Americans?  All,  together?  A federal  judge?? 


He  continues,  in  justifying  his  decision  which  denied  the  plea  of  the  Sioux: 

The  courts  cannot  create  limits.  In  short,  a judge  must  hold  government  to  the  standards  of 
the  nation’s  conscience  once  declared,  but  he  cannot  create  the  conscience  or  declare  the 
standards.  4 


This,  then,  puts  the  responsibility  back  upon  us.  We  need  to  act  as  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 
We  cannot  ignore  our  responsibilities  in  this  area.  We  also  need  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  from,  as  well  as  to  give  to  our  Indian  brothers. 

The  strength  of  the  early  church,  then,  in  this  area,  was  that  it  functioned  well  as  a brotherhood, 
but  failed  to  see  the  wider  implications  of  its  existence.  In  our  day,  the  rapid  transportation  systems 
make  it  possible  to  reach  almost  any  point  on  the  globe  in  a few  hours.  We  can  see  on  our  TV  screens 
the  hungry  people  of  India.  Because  of  this  we  are  much  more  conscious  of  the  interrelatedness  of  all 
peoples  on  earth.  Let  us  not  return  to  provincialism,  but  let  us  also  maintain  our  sense  of  brotherhood 
within  the  congregation. 
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Throughout  our  history  we  have  seen  in  each  period  a real  concern  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  church.  Until  I was  given  this  assignment  and  began  to  research  the  history  of  the  church, 
I had  not  realized  that  there  was  really  such  a strong  and  close  connection  between  the  church 
function  and  the  teaching  function.  We  saw  how  the  very  first  arrivals  established  schools  in  their 
homes.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  parochial  school  was  established.  As  late  as  1951  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reestablish  a church-sponsored  day  school.  The  teaching  function  must  have  been  very 
important  to  the  life  of  the  church  and  was  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  early  church. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  why  did  not  the  Fortbildungsschule,  as  it  was  called,  develop  into 
a college,  as  was  the  case  both  at  Freeman,  South  Dakota  and  at  Newton,  Kansas? 

Three  reasons  come  readily  to  mind.  First,  the  relatively  small  constituency  that  was  involved.  In 
comparison  to  both  Kansas  and  South  Dakota,  the  Mennonite  population  in  Nebraska  was  always 
small.  It  could  never  have  supported  either  a four-year  or  a two-year  school  above  the  preparatory 
level,  either  financially  or  with  a sufficient  number  of  interested  students. 

Second,  the  rise  of  the  public  school  system  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  even  a preparatory 
school.  Since  the  community  was  always  predominantly  Mennonite,  a tax-supported  high  school  in  a 
virtually  closed  Mennonite  community  almost  duplicated,  insofar  as  constituency  was  concerned,  a 
parochial  school.  This  made  it  difficult  to  justify,  in  the  minds  of  the  parents,  a church-supported 
preparatory  school. 

Third,  the  concept  of  education  in  the  early  church  was  minimal.  That  is,  they  believed  the 
primary  purpose  of  their  school  was  to  prepare  their  children  for  church  membership  with  sufficient 
learning  in  the  area  of  reading  and  arithmetic  to  successfully  make  a livelihood.  There  was  always  a 
latent  suspicion  of  so-called  “higher  education.”  The  Kansas  and  South  Dakota  groups  being  larger  and 
more  diversified,  they  probably  felt  a greater  boldness.  Coupling  this  with  strong  leadership,  they 
moved  faster  in  this  direction.  Perhaps  my  observation  here  is  only  personal  feeling,  but  it  seems  that 
our  group  felt  as  though  they  were  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a large  sea  of  outsiders  and,  consequently, 
were  more  introverted,  fearing  the  consequences  of  higher  education.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  it  was 
true  of  all  individuals,  nor  necessarily  true  today,  but  as  a characterization  of  the  church  as  a whole  in 
the  formative  years. 

Nevertheless,  their  concern  for  education  was  adequate  for  their  purposes  in  their  day.  It  is  not 
certain  that  we  have  found  an  adequate  teaching  vehicle  for  the  church  today.  We  have  experimented 
with  a director  of  Christian  education,  but  have  hardly  come  to  grips  with  the  discipline  necessary  for 
real  learning. 

Another  area  in  which  there  have  been  gains  coupled  with  losses  is  in  the  area  of  the  ministry.  In 
Chapter  II,  in  narrating  the  movement  from  a lay  ministry  to  a salaried  ministry,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  gains  were  also  accompanied  by  some  losses. 

Make  no  mistake  here,  no  one  would  recommend  that  we  return  to  the  former  system.  Yet,  with 
all  of  our  gains  in  this  area  there  remains  an  element  which  cannot  be  recaptured  by  our  present 
system  of  a salaried,  professional  ministry.  In  those  days,  when  the  members  suffered  from  drouth, 
grasshoppers,  hail,  the  minister  experienced  the  same  immediately,  and  in  like  fashion,  along  with  the 
members.  He  could  speak  with  intimate  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  all  the  trials  and  triumphs  that 
the  members  also  experienced.  There  was  no  sharp  line  of  delineation  between  minister  and 
congregation.  If  there  were  situations  where  disputes  over  boundary  lines  or  rent  share  could  occur, 
the  minister  would  be  as  apt  to  have  these  as  any  one  else.  The  members  could  observe  how  their 
minister  resolved  potentially  sensitive  situations  which  they  themselves  might  meet.  It  was  a 
continuing  object  lesson  in  which  the  minister  might  fail  as  well  as  the  members.  But  they  were  all  in  it 
together.  None  could  escape. 

We  at  Bethesda  have  been  very  fortunate  up  to  this  point  in  having  had  ministers,  with 
backgrounds  similar  to  ours.  Most  of  them  have  had  to  struggle  with  the  same  economic  problems  that 
we  have  faced.  The  gulf  between  minister  and  congregation  is  not  great. 

The  danger  that  needs  to  be  pointed  out  is  not  so  much  present  now  but  potential  in  nature.  As 
we  look  back  into  history,  we  can  see  the  tremendous  gulf  that  existed  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  in  Menno  Simon’s  day.  When  we  look  at  other  denominations  in  our  own  day,  we  see  evidence  of 
unrest  in  almost  all  of  them,  often  because  the  clergy  has  grown  away  from  the  laity. 
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In  our  own  denomination  one  occasionally  hears  vague  references  to  the  headquarters  at  Newton 
that  suggest  a gulf  may  be  forming  between  the  laity  and  the  ministry  of  our  conference.  There  have 
been  letters  to  The  Mennonite  pointing  out  and  lamenting  the  fact  that  the  chairmen  of  all  the 
important  committees  of  the  General  Conference  are  ordained  ministers. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  laity  are  completely  justified  in  their  complaints.  Yet  the 
condition  as  it  is  may  not  be  altogether  wholesome.  It  is  not  necessary  to  justify  either  position  here, 
only  to  point  out  a condition  that  exists.  Further  travel  in  this  direction  would  not  be  desirable. 

The  question  that  we  must  face  then  is:  How  can  we  prevent  the  gulf  between  congregation  and 
ministry  from  occurring  in  our  congregation?  The  suggestions  here  may  not  be  necessary  at  this  time 
and  may  not  be  the  solution.  One  suggestion  would  be  that  the  congregation  might  choose  from 
among  them  one  or  more  qualified  lay  persons  and  send  them  to  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  for  a 
semester  or  some  other  short  term.  The  object  of  this  would  be,  not  to  return  the  student  to  work  in 
the  church  as  a salaried  servant,  but  simply  as  a layman  to  work  and  interpret  the  Gospel  in  our 
contemporary  world. 

Another  suggestion  would  be  to  grant  one  of  the  ministers  a sabbatical  leave,  not  for  study  at  the 
seminary,  but  to  enter  the  labor  market  for  a few  weeks  or  months,  depending  on  individual 
conditions. 

The  object  of  a plan  such  as  this  would  be  to  attempt  to  eliminate  the  sharp  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  professional  ministry  and  the  lay  world,  that  the  congregation  might  be  once  more  a 
brotherhood  of  believers. 


Relationship  To  The  World  Around  Us 

The  task  assigned  to  me  was  to  write  a history  of  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church.  It  has  been  an 
interesting  assignment,  but  at  times  it  has  been  difficult  to  delineate  between  church  and  community. 
Are  we  a church  or  are  we  a tribe?  We  have  been  acutely  conscious  of  the  biblical  injunction  to  be  “in 
the  world,  but  not  of  the  world”.5  We  have  at  times  opened  our  arms  and  embraced  the  things  of  the 
world  and  then  drawn  back  again  to  ponder  our  own  position  in  relationship  to  the  world  around  us. 
One  of  the  areas  that  needs  more  attention  is  in  our  relationship  to  the  state. 

As  we  have  seen  during  World  War  II  there  were  those  who  felt  that  our  relationship  to  the  state 
was  different  in  a democracy  than  it  had  been  in  an  autocracy.  There  are  those  also,  who  reason  that  if 
we  accept  government  payments  for  compliance  with  farm  programs  we  cannot  refuse  the  government 
when  it  requires  military  service.  There  are  those  who  would  question  the  refusal  to  bear  arms  when 
we  have  no  qualms  about  paying  for  those  arms  through  federal  income  taxes.  As  a church  we  should 
clarify  our  position  through  the  study  bf  Scripture  and  the  interpretations  that  we  have  historically 
held  throughout  our  Anabaptist  history.  What  relationship  does  our  life  style,  our  use  of  energy  and 
natural  resources  bear  to  the  words,  “Do  not  be  conformed  to  this  world?”  (Romans  12:2  RSV)  What 
did  Jesus  mean  by  comparing  the  Kingdom  to  leaven  which  permeates  the  dough?  Our  relationship  to 
the  world  around  us  and  to  political  entities  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 

Theological  Differences 

In  Chapter  III  it  was  noted  that  there  appeared  an  increase  or  interest  in  a particular  theology 
that  emphasized  dispensationalism  and  a preoccupation  with  prophecy  concerning  the  end  times.  In 
Chapter  IV  it  was  noted  that  this  seemed  to  be  the  underlying  cause  for  some  to  leave  our  fellowship 
and  join  other  groups.  It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  create  hostilities  or  to  hurt  feelings,  or  in  any  way 
to  imply  a disrespect  for  any  individual  or  group.  We  are  aware  that  differences  exist,  but  we  hesitate 
to  speak  plainly  of  our  differences.  We  would  rather  avoid  facing  the  reality  of  our  differences  and 
simply  seek  the  company  of  those  who  agree  with  us.  This  may  be  one  solution  to  the  situation  that 
exists.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  the  church,  we  ought  to  face  our  differences  openly  rather 
than  secretly.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  present  our  position  clearly  and  unashamedly. 

It  seems  that  part  of  our  differences  come  from  the  way  we  view  Scripture,  and  this  then  is  a 
theological  difference,  not  only  a difference  in  emphasis.  It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  present  a 
thorough  analysis  of  these  two  differing  viewpoints.  Let  it  be  said  simply  that  if  we  choose  one  road 
we  will  expend  our  energies  in  useless  speculation,  comparable  to  the  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages 
who  spent  hours  in  serious  argument  over  how  many  angels  could  dance  on  the  head  of  a pin.  We  will 
spritualize  the  teachings  of  Jesus  which  he  meant  for  practical  application.  We  will  be  strong  on 
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personal  devotion  and  piety,  but  will  lose  our  sensitivity  for  humanity  which  Jesus  had.  This  course 
might  be  illustrated  graphically  by  the  epitaph  which  is  supposed  actually  to  exist  in  one  of  our 
eastern  states,  “Here  lies  . He  killed  ninety-nine  Indians;  he  wanted  to  make  it  one 

hundred,  but  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.”  Following  this  course,  we  will  gradually  blend  into  our 
surroundings,  lose  our  distinctiveness  as  “a  people  of  God.”  We  will  rise  no  higher  than  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  the  bland  and  popular  religions  of  our  day.  Eventually  our  youth  with  the 
noblest  convictions  will  be  disappointed  in  us  and  leave  us  and  we  will  again  become  a “No  people”  in 
contrast  to  what  we  read  in  Hosea:  “And  I will  say  to  Not  my  people  ‘You  are  my  people’.”  (Hosea 
2:23  RSV) 

The  other  course  will  be  more  difficult.  It  will  mean  caring  and  sharing  not  only  the  shell  but 
every  aspect  of  life.  It  will  mean  interpreting  all  of  Scripture  through  the  life  and  teachings  of  our 
Lord.  We  will  be  aware  that  “It  hath  been  said  of  old,  but  I say  unto  you  ...” 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  difference  that  appears  to  be  present  among  us.  In  the  January  21,  1975 
issue  of  The  Mennonite  there  appears  an  item  which  was  written  by  Fred  Unruh  and  taken  from  an 
issue  of  the  Grace  Mennonite  Church’s  bulletin  (Regina,  Saskatchewan): 

In  my  message  last  Sunday  I suggested  that  the  next  decade  in  our  General 
Conference  may  be  a time  of  conflict  over  theology.  Because  of  this  I said  I thought  it 
would  be  crucial  where  we  send  our  children  for  Bible  training. 

If  we  sent  our  youth  to  schools  such  as  Swift  Current  Bible  Institute  and 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College,  we  will  share  with  them  a theology  of  evangelism- 
that-cares  and  a new  blend  of  evangelism  with  loving  service  to  the  unlovely. 

If  our  youth  go  to  schools  such  as  Winnipeg  Bible  College  or  Briercrest  or  Prairie 
Bible  Institute,  they  will  receive  a theology  which  is  heavy  on  personal  devotion  and 
piety,  preoccupied  with  the  end  of  the  world  and  strong  on  intellectual  agreement  on 
doctrines  ...” 

Parents  (must)  seriously  consider  the  implications  of  the  schools  they  choose  for 
(their)  children.6 

The  applications  of  what  he  has  said  can  be  made  in  our  church  also.  The  future  of  our  church 
lies  in  the  decisions  that  we  make  today. 

One  hundred  years  of  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  are  now  history.  We  have  tried  to  assess  their 
meaning  realistically  and  objectively.  We  owe  much  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  We  cannot 
point  back  and  say  that  because  our  forefathers  achieved  much  that  we  automatically  share  in  their 
glory.  Each  generation  is  responsible  for  itself.  Hopefully  we  can  appreciate  what  has  been  done  for  us 
and  continue  to  build  on  the  same  foundation.  A quotation  from  the  German  poet  Johann  Wolfgang 
Goethe  comes  to  mind:  “Was  du  ererbt  von  deinen  Vatern  hast,  erwirb  es  um  es  zu  besitzen.” 
Translation:  What  you  have  inherited  from  your  forefathers,  incorporate  it  into  your  own  life,  in  order 
truly  to  possess  it. 

Before  us  lies  a bewildering  array  of  choices.  Let  us  not  drift  into  the  future  without  a clear 
understanding  of  where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are  going.  Let  each  one  of  us  assume  the 
responsibilities  which  God  assigns  to  us.  “And  I sought  for  a man  among  them  who  should  build  up 
the  wall  and  stand  in  the  breach  before  me  for  the  land.”  (Ezekial  22:30  RSV) 

Footnotes  for  Chapter  V 

1.  Translation  from  Red  Kirchen  Buch  written  by  H.  H.  Epp 

2.  Most  treaties  between  U.  S.  and  Indian  tribes  contained  this  clause  or  similar  ones. 

3.  Lincoln  State  Journal  January  17,  1975 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  These  exact  words  do  not  appear  in  Scripture;  however,  the  thought  is  expressed  in  John  15:19  and  John  17:11, 
14,  16,  and  18. 

6.  The  Mennonite  January  21,  1975.  Printed  by  permission. 
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Appendix  I 


The  original  35  families  who  came  in  October  1874  — some  of  these  affilated  with  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church 

Family  Village  of  origin  where  known 


1.  Gerhard  Abrahams 

2.  Tobias  Voth 

3.  Peter  Wall 

4.  Gerhard  Toews 

5.  Benjamin  Ratzlaff 

6.  Peter  Abrahams 

7.  John  Spenst 

8.  Benjamin  Nachtigall 

9.  Abraham  Heinrichs 

10.  Cornelius  Braun 

11.  Jacob  Nachtigall 

12.  Johann  Janzen 

13.  Mrs.  John  Abrahams 

14.  Peter  Wolf 

15.  Heinrich  Pankratz 

16.  Heinrich  Pankratz 

17.  Gerhard  Petker 

18.  Jacob  Friesen 

19.  Heinrich  C.  Epp 

20.  Johann  Friesen 

21.  Absalom  Martins 

22.  Heinrich  Penner 

23.  Peter  Pankratz 

24.  Heinrich  Penner 

25.  Cornelius  Funk 

26.  Jacob  Janzen 

27.  Cornelius  Warkentin 

28.  Jacob  Wall 

29.  Johann  Epp 

30.  Cornelius  Wall 

31.  Peter  Laender 

32.  Rev.  Heinrich  Epp 

33.  Jacob  Fast 

34.  Mrs.  Abraham  Sperling 

35.  John  Voth 


Hierschau 


Morgenau 

Hierschau 


Hierschau 

Hierschau 

Hierschau 

Elisabethal 

Lichtfelde 
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Appendix  II 


Homes  where  schools  were  held  in  the  first  years  in  America 


Year 


Rev.  Heinrich  Epp 

1875 

Ben  Ratzlaff 

1875 

D.  J.  Peters 

1879 

David  Janzen 

1880 

George  Dick 

1880 

John  Boehr 

1881 

George  Rempel 

1882 

Cornelius  Epp 

? 

Heinrich  Pankratz 

1877 

Jacob  Friesen 

early  1880’s 

John  Janzen 

early  1880’s 

Jacob  Mierau 

middle  1880’s 

Rev.  P.  J.  Friesen 

unknown 

William  Duerksen 

1880’s 

Ben  Kroeker 

1880 

John  Friesen 

1878 

Thomas  Friesen 

1879 

John  Heinrichs 

1877 

John  Goosen 

1880’s 

Teacher 

Johann  Friesen,  Isaac  Peters,  Johann  Epp 

Jacob  Heinrichs 

D.  J.  Peters 

D.  J.  Peters 

George  Dick 

John  Boehr 

John  Siebert 

Cor.  Siebert  and  Miss  Margaretha  Epp 

Peter  Pankratz 

John  Abrahams 

John  Abrahams 

Ben  Thieszen 

Cor.  Wall 

William  Duerksen 

Ben  Kroeker 

John  Friesen 

John  Friesen 

Jacob  J.  Heinrichs 

Cornelius  Janzen 
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Appendix  III 

Ministers  Who  Have  Served  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church 


Benjamin  Ratzlaff 

Heinrich  Epp 
Isaac  Peters 
Cornelius  Wall 
Johann  Kliewer 
Peter  J.  Friesen 

Cornelius  Regier 

H.  H.  Epp 

Jacob  Friesen 

Peter  Pankratz 

Dietrich  Peters 

Gerhard  Epp 
H.  D.  Epp 


Henderson,  Nebraska 

— arrived  on  October  14,  1874 

— (was  baptized  into  M.B.  church  in  Russia.  Served  in  no 

— died  on  October  30,  1874 

— arrived  on  October  14,  1874 

— organized  Ebenezer  Church,  1882 

— Joined  group  on  January  6,  1875 

— organized  Ebenezer  Church,  1882 

— elected  minister,  1878 

— organized  Ebenezer  Church,  1882 

— elected  minister,  1878 

— joined  Ebenezer  Church,  1883 

— elected  minister  in  1883 

— ordained  as  minister,  February  24,  1884 

— ordained  as  elder,  October  25,  1885  — March  20,  1909 

— elected  as  minister,  1883 

— ordained  as  minister,  February  24,  1884 

(Rev.  Regier  served  about  two  years) 

— elected  as  minister,  1883 

— ordained  as  deacon,  February  24,  1884 

— elected  as  minister  again  April  15,  1895 

— elected  as  elder  June  6,  1910 

— ordained  as  elder,  November  6,  1910 

— resigned  as  elder,  1924 

— died  March  13,  1933 

— elected  minister,  1886 

— moved  to  Minnesota,  1892 

— elected  minister,  March  8,  1891 

— died  May  10,  1933 

— elected  minister,  August  16,  1891 

— died  December  26,  1904 

— died  September  21,  1893 

— elected  minister  December  4,  1908 

— ordained  as  Assistant  minister  June  5,  1910 

— ordained  into  full  ministry  June  26,  1921 

— died  February  24,  1970 


official  capacity  in 
America) 
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F.  G.  Pankratz  — elected  minister,  December  4,  1908 

— ordained  June  6, 1909 


John  F.  Epp 

— moved  to  Kansas,  August,  1910 

— elected  as  assistant  minister  March  16,  1916 

— ordained  as  assistant  minister  October  1,  1916 

— ordained  into  full  ministry  June  26,  1921 

— elected  elder,  March  16,  1924 

— ordained  as  elder  November  23,  1924 

— resigned  as  elder  January  1,  1934 

— died  October  17,  1951 

A.  W.  Friesen 

— elected  as  assistant  minister  March  16,  1916 

— ordained  as  assistant  minister  October  1,  1916 

— ordained  into  full  ministry  June  26,  1921 

— elected  as  elder  March  4,  1935 

— ordained  as  elder  May  5,  1935 

— resigned  November  30,  1947 

— farewell  to  the  Friesens  (leaving  for  18  months  service 

in  Paraguay),  April  18,  1948 

Arnold  Nickel 

— engaged  as  assistant  minister  June-August,  1948 

— elected  elder,  August  12,  1948 

— installed  as  elder  September  12,  1948 

— leave  of  absence  to  Seminary  September  1,  1950-June,  1951 

— resignation  effective  August  15,  1956 

John  Thiessen 

— served  church  September  3,  1950-June  3,  1951 

— served  church  September  1963-June,  1964 

Arthur  Isaak 

— installed  as  assistant  pastor  July  13,  1952 

— resigned  as  assistant  pastor  during  1954 

John  Gaeddert 

— elected  assistant  pastor  March  25,  1955 

— installed  as  assistant  pastor  August  21,  1955 

— elected  elder  September  23,  1957 

— ordained  elder  December  8,  1957 

— leave  of  absence  for  Seminary  study,  Aug.  19,  1963-June  14,  1964 

— resignation  effective  July  31,  1965 

J.  R.  Duerksen 

— invited  as  interim  pastor  December  23,  1956 

— elected  as  associate  pastor  September  23,  1957 

— resigned  as  associate  pastor  November  23,  1958 

Paul  Isaak 

— elected  associate  pastor  October  2,  1959 

— installed  as  associate  pastor  December  27,  1959 

— resignation  effective  January  15,  1965 

Abraham  Krause 

— Invited  as  associate  pastor  March  8,  1965 

— installed  as  associate  pastor  August  1,  1965 

— assumed  all  pastoral  responsibilities  July  5,  1971 

Walter  H.  Dyck 

— invited  as  pastor,  June  4,  1965 

— installed  as  pastor  August  1,  1965 

— term  not  renewed  April  18,  1971;  served  until  July  11,  1971 

Benjamin  Sawatzky 

— invited  as  assistant  pastor  January  2,  1972 

— installed  as  assistant  pastor  January  23,  1972 

— elected  pastor  May  7,  1972 

— ordained  elder  June  18,  1972 
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Article  VI.  Organization 


Appendix  IV 
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